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NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





AVERY’S SCHOOL CHEM- 
ISTRY . . ° - $1.20 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D., LL.D. 


BROOKS AND HUBBARD’S COM- 
POSITION-RHETORIC . $1.00 


By Stratton D. Brooks, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, BoSton, and 
Marietta Hubbard, formerly Eng- 
lish Department, High School, La 
Salle, Ill. 


CONANT’S ORIGINAL EXERCISES 
IN PLANE AND SOLID GEOM- 
ETRY . . .  . $0.50 


By Levi I. Conant, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 


EDDY’S EXPERIMENTAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY AND ANATOMY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. - $0.60 


By Walter Hollis Eddy, Chairman 
of the Department of Biology in the 
High School of Commerce, New 
York City. 


GLEASON’S GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION FOR SCHOOLS $0.80 


By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M., Rox- 
bury Latin School. 


HARDING’S ESSENTIALS IN ME- 
DIAEVAL AND MODERN HIS- 
TORY ° . . - $1.50 


From Charlemagne to the Present Day. 
By Samuel Bannister Harding, 
Ph.D., Professor of European History, 
Indiana University. Prepared in 
consultation with Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. 


SEND FOR OUR 


1906 


Benner & Smyth’s Beginner’s Greck Book 


$1.25 

The use of this book should enable the average 
class to begin reading Xenophon’s Anabasis 
without much difficulty before the end of the 
first year. Only the grammar, forms, and con- 
Struction needed in the first year of Greek are 
presented. The main part is divided into 60 
lessons or chapters, each consisting of a number 
of grammatical principles, clearly illustrated by 
examples, a special vocabulary, and Greek- 
English and English-Greek exercises for trans- 
lation. The vocabularies contain only such 
words as are used by Xenophon, with preference 
given to the commoner words of the Anabasis. 
Only the more significant paradigms and rules 
of syntax are emphasized. 


A New Cicero 


Edited by Professors Harkness, Kirtland, 
and Williams 
Six Orations, $1.00 Nine Orations, $1.25 
The six oration edition of this new Cicero 
contains the four orations against Catiline, and 
those for Archias and the Manilian Law, being 
the minimum requirements of the College En- 
trance Examination Board and of the New York 
State Education Department. The nine oration 
edition covers the maximum requirements, in- 
cluding the orations for Marcellus and Ligarius, 
and the fourteenth Philippic. In both editions, 
the introduction gives an outline of the life of 
Cicero, of the history of Roman Oratory, and 
of the public life of the Romans, with an account 
of the magistrates, senate, popular assemblies, 
and the courts of justice. The notes are in 
keeping with modern methods of teaching. 


Morey’s Outlines of Ancient History 


$1.50 

This volume forms a one-book course in 
ancient history for secondary schools, fully 
meeting the college entrance requirements. It 
embodies the same information as the author’s 
successful Greek and Roman histories, the same 
topical method of arrangement, the same simple, 
direct style, and the same clear and graphic 
presentation. It indicates the historical rela- 
tions of the various countries to one another 
and the contributions each has made to the 
progress of mankind. The important relation 
of geography to history is emphasized bya series 
of twenty-one “‘progressive maps.’’ The book is 
plentifully supplied with helpful illustrations. 











HARKNESS AND FORBES’S 
CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Books I-IV, $1.00. Books 
I-VI . . . ° - $1.25 


By Albert Harkness, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus, Brown Univer- 
Sity. Assisted by Charles H. 
Forbes, Professor of Latin, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 


JORDAN’S ELEMENTARY LATIN 
WRITING ° . - $1.00 


By Clara B. Jordan, Head of Depart- 
ment of Latin, Hughes High School, 
Cincinnati. 


MATHER’S CAESAR. Epi- 
sodes from the Gallic and 
Civil Wars P a - $1.25 


Edited by Maurice W. Mather, 
Ph.D., formerly Instructor in Latin, 
Harvard University. 


PERRY’S INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN ARGUMEN- 
TATION . ° ‘ - $1.00 


By Frances M. Perry, Instructor in 
English, Wellesley College. 


ROLFE’S NEW SHAKESPEARE. 
40 volumes. Each. - $0.56 


Edited by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 


SMILEY’S MANUAL OF AMERI- 
CAN LITERATURE - $0.60 


By James B. Smiley, A.M., Assistant 
Principal of Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland. 


ILLUSTRATED HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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BAUSCH & LomB| Pears 


School Laboratory Supplies 


We are now supplying a majority 
of the leading laboratories with 
Microscopes, Projection Appar- 
atus, Chemical Glassware, chem- 
icals and laboratory apparatus in 
general. We want every Teacher 
of Sciences to have our Catalogs 
of Microscopes, Microtomes, Pro- 
jection Apparatus and our 








Most soaps clog 
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the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

| Pears’ is quickly 


438 Page Catalog | 
of General Laboratory Supplies; a complete | rinsed off, leaves 








=gencyclopedia of information on laboratory || 
=” apparatus. Free to teachers. the pores open and 
insets & Lomb Optical Co. | the skin soft and 
Rochester, N. Y. cool 
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Established in 1789. 





Meservey’s Single-Entry Bookkeeping 
Abridged Edition 64 pages 


Prepared for those schools where time is not found for the usual 
text-book. Contains enough for the usual life experience, and 
calls for little time. The importance for everyone to know how 
to keep simple accounts cannot fail to be recognized. This book 
furnishes all needed instruction for this purpose, and at very 
small price, viz.: 20 cents, subject to usual introductory discount. 
Adopted for use in as Cleveland, and numerous cities and 
towns. Send for sample copy. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 





Subtract the time required to move 

a lever from the time required to 
take off atypewriterribbon and put 
on another, and you have the saving 
offered by; 


The New Tri-Chrome | 
Smith Premier 
Typewriter 


} It writes purple, red, or non- 
q fading black according to the 
nature of the work to be done. 
Every student who is learning 
typewriting should appreciate 
the value of this new model. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


Home Office and Factory 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 


















A FREEHAND DRAWING PENCIL 


OF UNUSUAL QUALITY 


The Eberhard Faber No. 430 Pencil contains an extra thick, soft, black lead—smooth 
and evenly graded—that is unexcelled for freehand drawing. 


EBERHARD FABER $ : New York 












Send for Catalogue of School Pencils, etc. 
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Ask Stationer, The Esterbrook Stee! Pen Mfg. Co. Woifi."Gamacn,N. 
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OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Encouragement. 


More depends upon the enthusiasm of teachers 
than upon any other one factor in school education. 
This being granted, what think you is the chief 
function of school boards, superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals? 

To keep alive by every means in their power the 
enthusiasm of the teacher. 

Indifferent school boards, discouraging superin- 
tendents, nagging - principals are a blight upon 
education. If they were worthy of their honors 
they would bend their energies to the searching for 
ways to increase the comfort, the health, the hap- 
piness of their teachers. 

Enthusiasm is the straight road to efficiency. 

This is the principle which supervisory officers 
should never lose sight of. Nothing establishes the 
inefficiency of a superintendent or principal more 
clearly than the failure to keep teachers cheerful 
and desirous of advancement—not advancement 
in the salary scale, but advancement in teaching 
proficiency and general culture and human love- 
liness. The school is neither a lumber yard, nor a 
cotton mill. The spirit that quickens is the chief 
thing. After all, less is dependent upon the infor- 
mation accumulated than upon the interests aroused 
and enlisted in the many fields open to human 
self-activity. To be sure certain mechanics must 
be acquired. However this does not afford the 
penumbra of a shadow of an excuse for the sacrifice 
of spirit. 

A school that has the right spirit is sure to meet 
all reasonable expectations. It means that the 
teacher has made some preparation for his work. 
{t means further that the teacher is striving b 
every means in his power to know the real needs 
of his pupils and to learn the ways of other teach- 
ers, teachers who ex¢éel in one or the other depart- 
ment of work. Assuming that the teacher is con- 
scientiously laboring for the increase of his own 
proficiency and for the growth of his pupils, the one 
duty left to his superiors is to encourage him in 
every way possible and to aid him with constructive 
advice. The fullest scope should be given to origin- 
ality. A slave cannot train freemen. The really 
great superintendent is not afraid to encourage 
independence. If he makes his own will prevail at 
the sacrifice of the ideas of his teachers he is de- 
frauding the community of the fruit of the many 
minds. “Let every supervisory officer write the 
word “ENCOURAGEMENT” in a conspicuous place, 
where it will serve him as an ever-present reminder 
of his chief duty. 


Collapse of a Financial Fallacy. 


The failure of the New York City plan of raising 
money for the general. school fund adds another 
striking example of the futility of accepting untested 
theory presented with cock-sureness as proved fact. 
Many will remember the paeans that were sung to the 
designers of the method of supporting a municipal 
school department, by an appropriation each year 
“‘equal to not less than three mills on every dollar 
of assessed valuation of the real and personal estate 


of the city liable to taxation.””’ Those who were 
wrestling with the problem of how to find a final 
principle of taxation for school purposes were told 
that there was no need to look further. But the 
canny students of municipal finance were not over- 
awed by pedagogical acclamation, and now they 
have the satisfaction of finding their suspicions 
verified. The New York City Board of Education 
has practically condemned the method as unreliable, 
and not based upon a correct principle. The amount 
of money needed is governed by the number of 
pupils in school, and the increase or decrease of 
values in the real and personal estate of a locality 
has nothing to do with the question. One might 
as well conclude that the more children a man has 
the more money he must necessarily earn. New 
York City has found that the increase of the school 
or cmon increased also the deficit under the 
‘three-mill” proposition. The Board puts it, 
“Growth in school attendance and growth in tax- 
able wealth must synchronize or the financial result 
will be incongruous,” which probably means that 
we must increase a man’s wages whenever his family 
increases, or there will be trouble. 

The new principle to be established now is to 
secure an allowance per capita to each pupil of the 
certified average attendance and the careful estimate 
of the probable increase. This plan is certainly 
more rational than the former and should be given 
a fair trial. Its one weakness is inherent in the 
difficulty of computing increases caused by the 
shifting of population in our unsettled condition. 
Here at least we have a sound principle. 


BPR 


Childhood is the period of growth. When growth 
stops, childhood stops. When childhood stops, 
growth stops. Are we then all children? 





The present number being largely devoted to the 
problems confronting principals of schools and the 
teachers in secondary schools, and the last years of 
the elementary course, several important articles 
have been crowded out, to appear next week, among 
them a significant address by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, the new United States Commissioner of 
Education. This address was delivered at the 
re-opening of the University School of Pedagogy of 
New York University. Its topic was ‘‘Teachers 
and Politics.” 





The Yale Law School has finally decided that, 
beginning with the year 1909-10, it will accept only 
students who can present certificates or diplomas 
showing that they have creditably performed at 
least two years of college work or the equivalent. 
It was high time that the University should take 
this step. It would be better yet if the equivalent 
of a full college course should be required. A Yale 
law diploma ought to stand for general scholarship 
as well as for mere completion of a course of tech- 


nical training. 





The Gregorian Chant is being taught in many 
Catholic parish schools. 
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The Schools of Washington, D. C. 


President Roosevelt is deeply interested in the 
common schools, especially those of the District 
of Columbia. Having in mind chiefly the children 
of the poor, he attaches special importance to the 
opinions of those whose life is devoted to work 
with and for these children. It was probably this 
same attitude which caused him to appoint James 
Bronson Reynolds as his special commissioner to 
examine the schools of the Federal Capital, and to 
report on their needs. Mr. Reynolds is the well- 
known settlement worker. His report was trans- 
mitted last week to the Washington Board of Edu- 
cation, accompanied by this letter of the President’s 
secretary: 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., 


To THE Boarp or EpucaTION OF THE District oF COLUMBIA: 


September 10, 1906. 


As it is possible the President may wish to refer to educa- 
tional matters in his annual message to Congress, he will be 
greatly obliged for any comments the Board may care to 
make on the inclosed report of Mr. J. B. Reynolds. The 
President is especially interested in that part in which Mr. 
Reynolds speaks of the need of industrial training. The 
President cordially agrees with Mr. Reynolds’ statement 
that the children who pursue exclusively literary and semi- 
literary courses are little inclined to manual labor and are 
not equipped for it, and yet most of these children are forced 
to such labor, which they in consequence undertake unwil- 
lingly, without possessing either skill or pride in their work. 

Wma. Lors, 
Secretary to the President. 

The report of Mr. Reynolds is as follows: 

“In investigating the public school system of 
the District of Columbia, as directed by you, I have 
considered it from the points of view of the educa- 
tional, social, and civic needs of the community, 
rather than from that of the educational expert. 
I have, therefore, not attempted to criticise the 
methods of instruction, discipline, building con- 
struction, and school administration that obtain. 

“‘T have examined the report of hearings before 
the sub-committee on the several school bills relating 
to the reorganization of the schools of the District 
of Columbia during the long session of 1906, the 
annual reports of the Commissioner of Education, 
the report of the Board of Education to the Com- 
missioners of the District for 1903 and 1904, the 
report of the Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and 
Pensions of Public School Teachers in the United 
States, of the National Educational Association, 
July, 1905, and I have had many interviews with 
some of the best-informed men and women of the 
District, both white and colored, regarding the 
public school system. 

“The passage of the school reorganization bill at 
the last session of the Congress, removes the neces- 
sity of considering certain problems relating to the 
public schools of the District, since various questions 
have been settled, at least for the present, and the 
changes required by the new law are yet to be tested. 


Physical Welfare of Pupils. 


“In my recommendations I call attention to the 
provisions for the physical welfare of the children, 
believing that the first purpose of education should 
be the development of a sound body. 

“TI consider the supplementary uses of school 
buildings, calling attention to those found to a 
much less extent in the schools of Washington than 
in those of other large cities of the country. 

“T urge a large increase in school accommodations, 
an increase rendered imperative by the passage of 
the compulsory education law. The reorganization 
of the Board of Education makes timely the consid- 
eration of the much-criticised system of school 
supervision. 

“T am glad to record the successful development 
of the high schools, noting the importance of con- 
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stant expansion. I have examined the statistics of 
attendance. These reveal a startling decrease in 
attendance from the lowest grades of the primary 
schools to the entrance grades of the high schools. 

“The fact that a great majority of the school 
children get no farther than the grammar grades 
demands, in my opinion, a re-arrangement of the 
primary and grammar grades, so that a more wisely 
adjusted course of training may be provided. 

‘*My recommendations are as follows: 

‘First, the physical welfare of the school children 
should receive more attention. Every school should 
have a playground, gymnasium, and shower bath. 
At present but few schools in the District have all 
of these provisions, and many have none of them. 
The exercise ground, the gymnasium, and the baths 
should be under competent direction. This work 
should be as much a part of the school system as 
that of the class-room. The playgrounds, the 
gymnasium, and the baths should also be available 
in summer, wherever there is need of them. 

‘“‘Second, the public school buildings should be 
more extensively used. The night school and 
public lecture systems, which have already accom- 
plished excellent results, should he extended. 
Literary societies, debating clubs, and other organi- 
zations seeking to promote the intellectual and social 
welfare of their members should be allowed the use 
of school buildings at a rental which would cover the 
expense of care and lighting. Such use of school 
buildings is now made in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and many other cities. 

“Third, a careful examination of the system of 
supervision of the schools is needed, in view of fre- 
quent criticisms to the effect that it is cumbersome, 
inefficient, and not economical. 

‘‘Fourth, a large increase in the number of sit- 
tings is imperatively needed. According to the 
census made by the police during the school year, 
about 700 children are out of school. According to 
other authorities, the number is about 7,000. The 
latter estimate is probably nearer the truth, as shown 
by a careful canvas of certain sections of the city, 
undertaken subsequently to that made by the police. 

‘Fifth, the status of the high, manual training, 
business, and normal schools appears to be excellent, 
but there is a steady demand for enlargement of the 
manual training and commercial schools which 
should receive prompt attention. The most pressing 
need of the schools in the recent past, an increase 
in the salaries of the teachers, has been remedied by 
recent legislation. 


Compulsory Attendance Law. 


‘Sixth, the compulsory attendance law should be 
strictly enforced, and parents should be urged to 
keep their children at school thruout the entire 
primary course, and also thru the grammar course 
when possible. According to the last annual report 
of the Board of Education, there were in the first - 
grade of the primary school 9,126 children. In the 
first high school grade there were 1,822, a difference 
of 7,304. From this it appears that only one-fifth 
of the children who enter the primary school reach 
the high schoo!, and the entire benefit derived from 
the public schools by four-fifths of the children of 
the District, is that furnished by the primary and 
grammar grades. It is also to be noted‘that there 
is a rapid decrease in attendance thruout the 
successive grades of the primary and grammar 
schools. 

“Seventh, the training of the children in the 
primary and grammar grades should be more 
practical. Instruction in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic is of permanent value, but it must not 
be forgotten that four-fifths and possibly nine- 
tenths of the children who discontinue their educa- 
tion at the end of the primary or grammar grades 
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will, if boys, earn their livelihood with their hands, 
and if girls, be their own housekeepers, seamstresses, 
and cooks. Girls should be taught plain sewing and 
plain cooking, and boys some of the simple forms of 
manual labor. Ten years of experience in New York 
City, where I was in constant touch with the prob- 
lems of poverty, and part of the time, a school 
official, convinced me that those children who 
pursue exclusively the literary and semi-literary 
courses are little inclined to manual labor and are 
not equipped for it. If forced by circumstances to 
such labor, as they usually are, they undertake it 
unwillingly, without pride in their work, and without 
skill. A majority of the cases of extreme poverty, 
due to the inability of the wage-earner to obtain 
employment, arise from his lack of technical training. 
It seems to me sound public economy for the school 
to give its boy elementary industrial as well as ele- 
mentary commercial training. 


Matter of Food. 


“Tt has been sometimes urged that free soup and 
free lunches should be provided by the school, 
because of the half-starved condition of many of 
the school children. My examination of the subject 
leads me to believe that there is far more starvation 


Mark Twain on 


The annual dinner of The Associated Press was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria‘on Wednesday of last week. The greatest of 
American humorists, Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, our own big- 
hearted, genial Mark 4Twain, was there and spoke on the 
need of a rational simplification of English spelling. This 
is what he said: 


I am here to make an appeal to the nations in 
behalf of the simplified spelling. I have come here 
because they cannot all be reached except thru 

ou. There are only two forces that can carry 
light to all the corners of the globe—only two— 
the sun in the heavens and The Associated Press 
down here. I may seem to be flattering the sun, 


but I do not mean it so; I am meaning only to be. 


just and fair all around. You speak with a million 
voices; no one can reach so many races, so many 
hearts and intellects, as you—except Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and he cannot do it without your help. If 
The Associated Press will adopt and use our simpli- 
fied forms, and thus spread them to the ends of the 
earth, covering the whole spacious planet with 
them as with a garden of flowers, our difficulties 
are at an end. 

Every day of the 365 the only pages of the world’s 
countless newspapers that are read by all the human 
beings and angels and devils that can read, are these 
pages that are built out of Associated Press dis- 
patches. And so I beg you, I beseech you—oh, I 
implore you to spell them in our simplified forms. 
Do this daily, constantly, persistently, for three 
months—only three months—it is all I ask. The 
infallible result?—victory, victory all down the line. 
For by that time all eyes here and above and below 
will have become adjusted to the change and in 
love with it, and the present clumsy and ragged 
forms will be grotesque to the eye and revolting to 
the soul. And we shall be rid of phthisis and phthi- 
sic and pneumonia and pneumatics, and diphtheria 
and pteradactyl, and all those other insane words 
which no man addicted to the simple Christian life 
can try to spell and not lose some of the bloom of 
his piety in the demoralizing attempt. Do not 
doubt it. We are chameleons, and our partialities 
and prejudices change places with an easy and 
blessed facility, and we are soon wonted tothe 
change and happy in it. We do not regret our old, 
yellow fangs and snags and tushes after we have 
worn nice fresh uniform store teeth a while. 
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due to badly selected and badly prepared food than 
to actual lack of food. In other words, the igno- 
rance of the mothers regarding cooking and the 
nutritive value of food is more frequently the cause 
of physical weakness than actual hunger. 

‘“‘The need of industrial training is emphasized by 
an examination of the report of the metropolitan 
police department for the year 1905. It states that 
1,762 children under sixteen years of age were 
arrested in the preceding year, of which number 
1,427 were penalized or restrained. Nearly all the 
offenses were those likely to spring from idleness 
rather than from criminal disposition. My exami- 
nation of the tenement and dwelling houses of the 
poor in the District showed me that large numbers 
of boys and girls are out of school and out of work. 
Conversations held with some of them showed that 
they had had no training for any special occupation. 
I submit that it would be less expensive for the 
District to train these children than to maintain 
houses of detention to punish them for misconduct 
during idleness, of which they are the victims quite 
as often as the cause. 

“Respectfully submitted, 


““JAMES BRONSON REYNOLDS.” 


Simpler Spelling. 


The Selfish Point of View. 


Do I seem to be seeking the good of the world? 
That is the idea. It is my public attitude; pri- 
vately I am merely seeking my own profit. We all 
do it, but it is sound and it is virtuous, for no public 
interest is anything other or nobler than a massed 
accumulation of private interests. In 1883, when 
the simplified spelling movement first tried to make 
a noise, I was indifferent to it; more—I even irrev- 
erently scoffed at it. What I needed was an 
object-lesson, you see. It is the only way to teach 
some people. Very well, I got it. At that time 
I was scrambling along, earning the family’s bread 
on magazine work at seven cents a word, compound 
words at single rates, just as it is in the dark pres- 
ent. I was the property of a magazine, a seven- 
cent slave under a boiler-iron contract. One day 
there came a note from the editor requiring me to 
write ten pages on this revolting text: “‘Considera- 
tions concerning the alleged subterranean holo- 
photal extemporaneousness of the conchyliaceous 
superimbrication of the ornithorhyncus, as fore- 
shadowed by the unintelligibility of its plesiosau- 
rian anisodactylous aspects.” 

Ten pages of that. Each and every word a sev- 
enteen-jointed vestibuled railroad train. Seven 
cents a word. I saw starvation staring the family 
in the face. I went to the editor, and I took a 
stenographer along so as to have the interview 
down in black and white, for no magazine editor 
can ever remember any part of a business talk 
except the part that’s got graft in it for him and 
the magazine. I said, “‘Read that text, Jackson, 
and let it go on the record; read it out loud.” He 
read it: ‘‘Considerations concerning the alleged 
subterranean holophotal extemporaneousness of the 
conchyliaceous superimbrication of the ornitho- 
rhyncus as foreshadowed by the unintelligibilty of 
its plesiosaurian anisodactylous aspects.” 

I said, ‘‘You want ten pages of those rumbling, 
great, long, summer thunder-peals and you expect 
to get them at seven cents a peal?” 

He said, ‘“‘A word’s a word, and seven cents is 
the contract; what are you going to do about it?” 

I said, ‘‘Jackson, this is cold-blooded oppression. 
What’s an average English word?”’ 

He said, “‘Six letters.” 
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But Was Converted. 


I said, ‘‘ Nothing of the kind; that’s French; and 
includes the spaces between the words; an average 
English word is four letters and a half. By hard, 
honest labor I’ve dug all the large words out of my 
vocabulary and shaved it down till the average is 
three letters and a half. I can put 1,200 words on 
your page, and there’s not another man alive that 
can come within 200 of it. My page is worth $84 
to me. It takes exactly as long to fill your maga- 
zine page with long words as it does with short ones 
—four hours. Now then, look at the criminal injus- 
tice of this requirement of yours. I am careful, I 
am economical of my time and labor. For the 
family’s sake I’ve got to be. So I never write 
‘metropolis’ for seven cents, because I can get the 
same money for ‘city.’ I never write ‘policeman,’ 
because I can get the same price for ‘cop.’ And 
so on, and so on. I never write ‘valetudinarian’ 
at all, for not even hunger and wretchedness can 
humble me to the point where I will do a word like 
that for seven cents; I wouldn’t do it for fifteen. 
Examine your obscene text, please; count the 
words.” 

He counted, and said it was twenty-four. I 
asked him to count the letters. He made it 203. 

I said, “‘Now, I hope you will see the whole size 
of your crime. With my vocabulary I would make 
sixty words out of those 205 letters, and get $4.20 
for it; whereas, for your inhuman twenty-four I 
would only get $1.68. Ten pages of these sky- 
scrapers of yours would pay me only about $300; 
in my simplified vocabulary the same space and the 
same labor would pay me $840. I do not wish to 
work upon this scandalous job by the piece; I 
want to be hired by the year.” He coldly refused. 

I said, ‘‘Then for the sake of the family, if you 
have no feeling for me, you ought at least to allow 
me overtime on that word extemporaneousness.”’ 
Again he coldly refused. I seldom say a harsh 
word to any one, but I was not master of myself 
then, and I spoke right out and called him an ani- 
sodactylous plesiosaurian conchyliaceous ornithrhy- 
nous, and rotten to the heart with holophotal sub- 
terranean extemporaneousness. God forgive me 
for that wanton crime; he lived only two hours. 

From that day to this I have been a devoted and 
hard-working member of the heaven-born institu- 
tion, the International Association for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to authors, and now I am laboring 
with Carnegie’s Simplified Committee, and with my 
heart in the work. 


A Real Phonetic Letter. 


Now, then, let us look at this mighty question 
reasonably, rationally, sanely—yes, and calmly, 
not excitedly. What is the real function, the essen- 
tial function, the supreme function, of language? 
Isn’t it merely to convey ideas and emotions? Cer- 
tainly. Then if we can do it with words of phonetic 
brevity and compactness, why keep the present 
cumbersome forms? But can we? Yes. I hold 
in my hand the proof of it. Here is a letter written 
by a woman, right out of her heart of hearts. I 
think she never saw a spelling-book in her life. 
The spelling is her own. There isn’t a waste letter 
in it anywhere. It reduces the phonetics to the 
last gasp—it squeezes the surplusage out of every 
word—there’s no spelling that can begin with it on 
this planet, outside of the White House. And as 
for the punctuation, there isn’t any. It is all one 
sentence, eagerly and breathlessly uttered, with- 
out break or pause in it anywhere. The letter is 
absolutely genuine—I have the proofs of that in 
my possession. I can’t stop to spell the words for 
you, but you can take the letter presently and com- 
fort your eyes with it. 
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Mr. Clemens then read the letter, which was: 


Miss dear freind i took some Close into the armerry 
and give them to you to Send too the suffrers out to Cali- 
fornia and i Hate to truble you but i got to have one of 
them Back it was a black oll woole Shevyott With a jacket 
to Mach trimed Kind of Fancy no 38 Burst measure and 
passy menterry acrost the front And the color I woodent 
Trubble you but it belonged to my brothers wife and she is 
Mad about It. I thoght she was willin but she want she 
says she want done with it and she was going to Wear it a 
Spell longer she ant so free harted as what i am and she Has 
got more to do with Than i have having a Husband to Work 
and slave For her I gess you remember Me I am shot and 
stout and light complected i torked with you quite a spell 
about the suffrars and said it was orful about that erth 
quake I shoodent wondar if they had another one rite off 
seeine general Condision of the country is Kind of Explossive 
i hate to take that Black dress away from the suffrars but i 
will hunt round And see if i can get another One if I can i 
will call to the armerry for it if you will jest lay it asside so 
no more at present from your True freind. 

i liked your 
appearance very Much. 

Now you see what simplified spelling can do. It 
can convey any fact you need to convey; and it 
can pour out emotions like a sewer. I beg you, I 
beseech you, to adopt our spelling, and print all 


your dispatches in it. 
A Serious Word. 


Now I wish to say just one entirely serious word: 

I have reached a time of life, seventy years and 
a half, where none of the concerns of this world 
have much interest for me personally. I think I 
can speak dispassionately upon this matter, because 
in the little while that I have got to remain here I 
can get along very well with these old-fashioned 
forms, and I don’t propose to make any trouble 
about it at all. I shall soon be where they won’t 
care how I spell ‘so long as I keep the Sabbath. 

There are 82,000,000 of us people that use this 
orthography, and it ought to be simplified in our 
behalf, but it is kept in its present condition to 
satisfy 1,000,000 people who like to have their 
literature in the old form. That looks to me to be 
rather selfish, and we keep the forms as they are 
while we have got 1,000,000 people coming in here 
from foreign countries every month, and they have 
got to struggle with this orthography of ours, and 
it keeps them back and damages their citizenship 
for years until they learn to spell the language, if they 
ever do learn. This is merely sentimental argument. 


A Cancer. 


People say it is the spelling of Chaucer and Spenser 
and Shakespeare and a lot of other people who did 
not know how to spell anyway, and it has been trans- 
mitted to us and we preserved it and wish to preserve 
it because of its ancient and hallowed associations. 

Now, I don’t see that there is any real argument 
about that. If that argument is good then it would 
be a good argument not to banish the flies and the 
cockroaches from hospitals because they have been 
there so long that the patients have got used to 
them and they feel a tenderness for them on account 
of the associations. Why, it is like preserving a 
cancer in a family because it is a family cancer, and 
we are bound to it by the test of affection and rever- 
ence and old moldy antiquity. 

I think that this declaration to improve this 
orthography of ours is our family cancer, and I wish 
we could reconcile ourselves to have it cut out and 
let the family cancer go. 

Now, you see before you the wreck and ruin of 
what was once a young person like yourselves. I 
am exhausted by the heat of the day. I must take 
what is left of this wreck and run out of your pres- 
ence and carry it away to my home and spread it 
out there and sleep the sleep of the righteous. There 
is nothing much left of me but my age and my 
righteousness, but I leave with you my love and 
my blessing, and may you always keep your youth. 
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Why Send the Boy to High School? 


By T. E. SANDERS, Tennessee. 


High school teachers are often called upon to give reasons 
for the faith that is in them. They will meet parents who 
are determined not to send their sons and daughters to high 
school, Other parents who are rather doubtful about the 
utility of the high school, and still others whose conscience 
is troubled for not sending their children to high school, 
and, therefore, are ready to argue against the school on 
every possible occasion, and using every plausible argument. 
The following summary of arguments is worth having at 
hand for use when occasion calls for it. 


A father writes, ‘‘Why should I send my boy to 
high school?” I have always believed in education. 
I am not unwilling to give the reason for the faith 
that is in me. The people are able to have the 
best, and our public schools should be the pride of 
the state, supplemented by thoro high grade private, 
endowed, and church schools of all kinds, each 
working in its sphere and in perfect harmony with 
all the others. Our schools should be so good, so 
thoro, so adapted to the needs of our age and time, 
that despite differences of opinion on small matters, 
all must admit the fact that the school increases 
the worth of the child many fold. 

But why send the boy to high school? 

1. If your boy is worth the salt that goes in his bread, 
it will make a far more able man of him, mentally, 
morally, and physically. There are exceptions, it 
is true, but the exceptions only prove the rule. 

2. High school teachers should always be—and 
if the school is a good one are—broad gauge, schol- 
arly men and women, educated in our best univer- 
sities and colleges. It is above all money value to 
any boy to come in close contact for a few years with 
such manly men and womanly women as should, and 
usually do, form the faculties of a good high school. 

3. It will increase his money earning capacity. 
The best statistics show that the illiterate man in 
this country earns less than $300 a year; the man 
with a common school education alone, earns over 
$400 a year; the man with a high school education 
earns over $600 a year. Suppose your boy works 
from the time he is twenty until he is sixty years 
old—an earning period of forty years—figure the 
increased earning capacity if you give him a high 
school education. There are some exceptions of 
course, but we suppose your boy is a boy of average 
intelligence, as bright or brighter than his father was 
at the same age. Fools and dudes are exceptions 
to all rules. 

4. A good high school course will give a broader 
field of activity to your boy. In every walk of life 
the demands are more and more for men and 
women with something above a common school 
education. Firm after firm announces that their 
employes must have at least a good high school 
education. The mental discipline and self control 
given by a good high school course will give self- 
direction and grasp of conditions to your boy long 
after the Latin endings and algebraic formulae 
which gave the discipline, will be forgotten. It is 
the discipline for life’s duties that is the real worth 
of the high school to the boy. 

5. The more thoro the education of your boy, 
the larger will be his adaptability to different kinds 
of work. Blessed is the man whose resources and 
intelligence are such that he can readily, if cireum- 
stances demand it, find a dozen ways to make an hon- 
est living for himself and family. Here it is that the 
great superiority of the culture-giving, broad gauge 
high school course is shown over the trade-fitting, 
quick-time, short-cut, get-ready-in-a-hurry school. 

6. The high school course will prepare your boy for 
the deeper training of the university, which, if he is 
built of the right material, he will get for himself, or 
urge you to give him if you are able; or, it will fit 
him to become a successful leader in business, or lay 
the foundation for a professional course and career. 
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7. The discipline and training of a good high 
school course will not only increase the earning 
capacity of your boy, but it will increase his living 
capacity. He will see more beauty in the evening 
sunset, God’s wonderful watchcare in the stars over- 
head, and more and sweeter fragrance in the pansy 
at his feet. It will develop character and manhood, 
give him thoughts and ideas of his own, make him 
broader in his views of life, and raise him more 
nearly to the standard of a man. 

8. The high school course should, and the chances 
are it will, discover the boy to himself—and this is 
the greatest discovery any man can make—his 
own dignity, and worth, and capacity, and inclina- 
tion—these things discovered, and the man has a 
storage power of his own to make life a success. ~ 

9. The high school course will increase your boy’s 
chances for distinction in his life’s work. A high 
authority, after much study of the census returns 
of our country, reaches the following conclusions: 

(a) That an uneducated child has but one chance 
out of 150,000 to gain distinction as a factor in the 
progress of the age. 

(b) That a common school education will increase 
his chances nearly four times. 

(c) That high school education increases the chances 
over the common school education twenty-three 
times, or make his chances for distinction eighty- 
seven times as great as if he were without education. 

10. A high school education will make your 
boy a more positive force in his community, his 
state, and his nation, socially, economically, and 
politically. With many noted exceptions in the 
future, as in the past, our real constructive men, 
whose monument is their work, will be men trained 
and disciplined in the best schools of our country. 

By all means, if your boy has the capacity, the 
requisite amount of gray matter,—or, in other 
words, if he has the capacity of the average American 
boy—give him the opportunity of a good high 
school course. It will pay you and it will pay him. 
Make some sacrifices if necessary to do it. Don’t 
spoil him by too much money. Teach him the 
worth of a dollar and how to earn one honestly. 
Hold him strictly accountable for every cent given 
him—the day, the date, and for what spent. Teach 
him to handle your money as he should the money 
of an employer, accounting for each dollar at the end 
of each month without quaking or quibbling or 
miscellany, and he will handle his own money 
better later in life. Keep in close touch with his 
teachers, give them your loyal support, see them 
frequently, and make inquiries about the boy and 
his work. Do not tell them too much about the 
many excellent qualities he has, they know these 
fully as well as you do, and maybe better. If they 
tell you some of his faults, listen and do not ‘fly off 
the handle’—the chances are they are better able to 
see his faults than you are. Show an interest—a 
genuine interest—in the training and the trainers 
of your boy. Take at least as much interest in the 
training of your boy as in the training of that young 
horse of yours which you so confidently hope will 
make the best record in your county some day, and 
the results will doubtless be as good. 

Understand your boy and expect much of him, 
and let him know you expect it, but let him know 
also you expect effort and work on his part. Study 
his report each month and at the end of the year, 
know just what studies he has and who teaches 
them, and just how far he has progressed in these 
subjects, even tho you may know little about the 
subjects themselves. It is this daily sympathy, 
close oversight, constant keeping in touch with what 
the boy is doing, and your loyalty to the teachers and 
the school, that will mark largely your boy’s success. 

Yes, send your boy to high school, and these are 
my reasons for my advice. 
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Search Questions. I. 

State Supt. W. W. Stetson, of Maine, has sent out to the 
teachers in the secondary schools of his State a set of ques- 
tions to which he would like answers sent to him. The ques- 
tions are worthy the thoughtful consideration of every sec- 
ondary teacher in the United States. 

What fraction of the pupils in your classes have a 
reasonable mastery of the printed page? 

p» What fraction have a reasonable knowledge of 
technical grammar? 

What fraction can construe a complex English 
sentence? 
| What fraction have a reasonable knowledge of the 
principles of arithmetic? 

What fraction are quick or accurate in computa- 
tions? 

What fraction can do satisfactory work in spelling? 

What fraction can work without direction? 

What fraction consider tasks as welcome oppor- 
tunities? 

What fraction are (a) self-reliant? (6) reliable? 
(c) willing to do the work necessary to succeed? 

What studies now found in the average secondary 
school course should be omitted from all courses? 

What studies should be added? 

What studies are allowed to consume too much 
time? 

What studies are not allowed the time that 
should be given them? 

Would better results be gained if your pupils 
pursued fewer subjects and gave more time to 
those studied? 

What fraction of your pupils are too immature to 
do the work required of them? 

What fraction would better not have attempted 
a secondary school course? 

What changes would bring into the school those who 
are not in the school and who could be served by it? 

In what study is the work least satisfactory? most? 

What study interests the largest number of pupils? 
smallest? 

Is there any study that is entitled to be designated 
as the study? If so, name it. 

Do athletics, on the whole, benefit or injure your 
pupils? 

Is the interest in sports increasing? 

Should societies, organized within the school, be 
controlled by school officials, teachers, or pupils? 


The Recitation and Allied Topics. 


In your opinion is the main object of the recitation 
(a) to afford the teacher opportunity to give instruc- 
tion, or (6) to afford opportunity to test the knowl- 
edge of the pupils? 

Does the time and effort spent in conducting the 
recitation yield what you consider a satisfactory 
return? 

Do you find that it is possible in a class recitation 
to meet all individual needs? 

Could you meet these better if you had oppor- 
tunity to work a part of the time with individual 
pupils? 

Do you at present try to meet individual needs in 
the class recitation? If so, do you find that by this 
process the time of the majority is to some extent 
wasted? 

Could such waste be prevented by providing in the 
program a special period for individual instruction? 

What fraction of the day should be devoted to 
recitation periods? What fraction to study periods? 
What fraction to individual instruction? 

In a given number of recitations what proportion 
should be oral? What proportion should be written? 

Do you record the daily rank of your pupils? 

Should the daily recitation or a system of exam- 
ination be used as the basis of promotion? 

Do you use the per cent. method in ranking pupils? 

Is the greater need of the schools a simplified 
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instruction by the teachers; or a more vigorous 
spirit of application on part of the pupils, or both? 

Does the instruction given in the schools furnish 
an excuse for learning? 

Would better results be secured if less time were 
devoted to recitations and more time given to the 
pupils for personal work? 

Would less method, or machinery, permit you 
more helpfully to serve your pupils? 

In your experience as teacher, how many cases do 
you recall where children failed utterly to respond 
to any form of treatment you used? 

In your experience, how many cases do you recall 
where you were able to stimulate mental activity 
thru an appeal to some interest outside the regular 
school work? 

Which of the following causes ranks first in 
influencing pupils to leave school, which second, etc. 

(1) Necessity of self-support, or aid in support of 
others. 

(2) Failure to be promoted with class. 

' (3) Discouragement because of poor standing in 
class. 

(4) Failure of teacher to stimulate ambition for 
future study. 

(5) Failure of parents to give proper encourage- 
ment. 

a Failure of teacher to understand and help 
child. 

(7) Failure of the school work to appeal to or 
serve him. 

What fraction of your pupils annually fail of 
promotion? 

Which of the following causes ranks first for such 
failure? second, etc. 

(1) Poor attendance. 

(2) Lack of power of application. 

(3) Arrested development. 

(4) Outside interests (social, etc.). 

' ©) Failure of teacher to understand and help the 
child. 

we Failure of the school to interest or serve the 
child. 

Mark with a cross the following points in which 
too many of your pupils show weakness: (a)appli- 
cation; (b) ability to apply abstract principles to 
the solution of concrete problems; (c) ability to 
draw accurate conclusions from a study of concrete 
problems; (d) ability to concentrate attention; 
(e) ability to give continuous thought; (f) ability to 
master a given lesson; (g) ability to work without 
direction or assistance. 

Do you find that children sometimes counted as 
dull, prove to be simply slow in mental processes? 

Do you find that children who are so classed 
retain knowledge longer when it is acquired? 

In your opinion, is it better to assign pupils of 
this class a smaller quantity of work on the ground 
that this affords opportunity for as much mental 
discipline as is furnished by a larger quantity to a 
child of quicker intelligence? 





Scrofula, dyspepsia, rheumatism, kidney complaint, catarrh 
and general debility are cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Chapman’s Translation of the Iliad. 


When I first began to teach Greek I felt that I 
ought to read some good translation of the Iliad 
in English. The only poetic translation that I knew 
anything about was Bryant’s I started to read 
it, and with all apologies to the good work of that 
poet, I must admit I found it heavy, tiresome reading. 
It was not until about five years ago that by a happy 
chance the translation of the Iliad by George Chap- 
man fell into my hands. The poet-translator lived 
a long time ago. The first edition of his translation 
was published in 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s 
death. The English is quaint, but its very quaint- 
ness renders it particularly appropriate for a trans- 
lation of the archaic Greek in which the original is 
written. The lines roll out, when read aloud, in 
a way that brings out the meaning of the poem as 
does no other translation, either prose or poetic, 
that I have ever seen. 

Teachers who will this year usher classes of pupils 
thru the first three books of the Iliad will enjoy 
having on hand for their own pleasure this transla- 
tion of George Chapman’s, and I feel quite sure 
that pupils will enjoy reading aloud or hearing read, 
this beautiful translation of these first three books. 
The last number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL for each 
month will contain a portion of the translation, 
until the first three books of Homer’s Iliad have 
been completed. 

Once a week, say on Friday, have the portion of 
the text which has been studied during the pre- 
ceding days read in translation, while the class 
follow the reading in the,original Greek. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Apollo's priest to th’ Argive fleet doth bring 
Gifts for his daughter, pris’ner to the king; 
For which her tender’d freedom he entreats; 
But, being dismist with contumelious threats, 
At Phoebus’ hands, by vengeful prayer, he seeks 
To have a plague inflicted on the Greeks: 
Which had; Achilles doth a council cite, 
Emboldning Calchas, in the king’s despite, 
To tell the truth why they were punisht so. 
From hence their fierce and deadly strife did grow, 
For wrong in which Aeacides so raves, 

That goddess Thetis, from her throne of waves 
Ascending heaven, of Jove assistance won, 
To plague the Greeks by absence of her son, 
And make the general himself repent 
To wrong so much his army’s ornament. 
This found by Juno, she with Jove contends; 
Till Vulean, with heaven’s cup, the quarrel ends. 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT. 


Alpha the prayer of Chryses sings: 
The army’s plague: the strife of kings. 


THE WRATH OF ACHILLES. 


Achilles’ banefull wrath resound, O Goddess, that impos’d 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls los’d 
From breasts heroique; sent them far to that invisible cave 
That no light comforts; and their limbs to dogs and vul- 
tures gave; 
To all which Jove’s will gave effect; from whom first strife 
begun 
Betwixt Atrides, king of men, and Thetis’ godlike son. 
THE VISIT OF CHRYSES. 


What God gave Eris their command, and op’t that fighting 
vein? 

Jove’s and Latona’s son: who fir’d against the king of men, 

For contumely shown his priest, infectious sickness sent 

To plaguethearmy, and to death by troops the soldiers went. 10 

Occasion’d thus: Chryses, the priest, came to the fleet to buy, 

For presents of unvalued price, his daughter's liberty; 

The golden sceptre and the crown of Phoebus in his hands 

Proposing; and made suit to all, but most to the commands 

Of both th’ Atrides, who most rul’d. ‘Great Atreus’ sons,’ 
said he, 

‘And all ye well-greaved Greeks, the gods, whose habitations be 


In heavenly houses, grace your powers with Priam’s razed 
town, 

And grant ye happy conduct home! 
renown 

Of Jove, by honouring his son, far-shooting Phoebus, deign 

For these fit presents to dissolve the ransomable chain 20 

Of my lov’d daughter’s servitude.’ The Greeks entirely gave 

Glad acclamations, for sign that their desires would have 

The grave priest reverenced, and his gifts of so much price 
embrac’d. 

The Generall yet bore no such mind, but viciously disgrac’d 

With violent terms the priest, and said:—‘Dotard! avoid 
our fleet, 

Where lingering be not found by me; nor thy returning feet 

Let ever visit us again; lest nor thy Godhead’s crown, 

Nor sceptre, save thee! Her thou seekest I still will hold 
mine own, 

Till age deflower her. In our court at Argos, far transferr’d 

From her lov’d country, she shall ply her web, and see pre- 
par’d 30 

With all fit ornaments my bed. Incense me then no more, 

But, if thou wilt be safe, begone.’ This said, the sea-beat 
shore, 

Obeying his high will, the priest trod off with haste and fear; 

And, walking silent, till he left far off his enemies’ ear, 

Phoebus, fair-haired Latona’s son, he stirr’d up with a vow, 

To this stern purpose: ‘Hear, thou God that bear’st the 
silver bow, 

That Chrysa guard’st, rulest Tenedos with strong hand, 
and the round 

Of Cilla most divine dost walk! O Smintheus! if crown’d 

With thankfull offerings thy rich fame I ever saw, or fir’d 

Fat thighs of oxen and of goats to thee, this grace desir’'d 40 

Vouchsafe to me: pains for my tears let these rude Greeks 
repay, 

Forced with thy arrows.’ 


To win which wisht 


APOLLO’S DEADLY SHAFTS. 
Thus he prayed, and Phoebus heard him pray, 
And, vex’d at heart, down from the tops of steep heaven 
stoopt; his bow, 
And quiver cover’d round, his hands did on his shoulders 
throw; 
And of the angry Deity the arrows as he mov’d 
Rattled about him. Like the night he rang’d the host, and 
rov'd 
(Apart the fleet set) terribly; with his hard-loosing hand 
His silver bow twang’d; and his shafts did first the mules 


command, 

And swift hounds; then the Greeks themselves his deadly 
arrows shot. 

The fires of death went never out; nine days his shafts flew 
hot 50 


About the army; and the tenth, Achilles called a court 
Of all the Greeks; heaven’s white-arm’d Queen (who, every- 
where cut short, 
Beholding her lov’d Greeks, by death, suggested it; and he 
(All met in one) arose, and said: ‘Atrides, now I see 
We must be wandering again, flight must be still our stay, 
If flight can save us now, at once sickness and battell lay 
Such strong hand on us. Let us ask some prophet, priest, 
or prove 
Some dream-interpreter (for dreams are often sent from Jove) 
oo is so much incens’t; and if these knees he 
ows 
To death may yield his graves no more, but offering allsupply 60 
Of savours burnt from lambs and goats, avert his fervent eye, 
And turn his temperate.’ 
CALCHAS DECLARES THE CAUSE. 
Thus, he sat; and then stood up to them 
Calchas, surnam’d Thestorides, of augurs the supreme; 
He knew things present, past, to come, and ruled the equipage 
Of th’ Argive fleet to Ilion, for his prophetic rage 
Given by Apollo; who, well-seen in th’ ill they felt, propos’d 
This - —— ‘Jove’s belov’d, would thy charge see dis- 
clos’ 
The secret of Apollo’s wrath? then covenant and take oath 
To my discovery, that, with words and powerful actions 
both, 
Thy strength will guard the truth in me; because I well 
conceive 70 
That he whose empire governs all, whom all the Grecians give 
Confirm’d obedience, will be mov’d; and then you know 
the state 
Of him that moves him. When a king hath once market 
for his hate 
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A man inferior, though that day his wrath seems to digest 

Th’ offence he takes, yet evermore he rakes up in his breast 

Brands of quick anger, till revenge hath quencht to his desire 

The fire reservéd. Tell me, then, if, whatsoever ire 

Suggests in hurt of meto him, thy valour will prevent?’ 

Achilles answer’d: ‘All thou knowst speak, and be con- 

fident; 

For by Apollo, Jove’s belov’d, (to whom performing vows,80 

O Calchas, for the state of Greece, thy spirit prophetique 
shows 

Skills that direct us) not a man of all these Grecians here, 

I living, and enjoying the light shot through this flowery 
sphere, 

Shall touch with offensive hands; though Agamemnon be 

The man in question, that doth boast the mightiest empery 

Of all our army.’ Then took heart the prophet unreprov’d, 

And said: ‘They are not unpaid vows, nor hecatombs, that 
mov’'d 

The God against us; his offence is for his priest empair’d 

By Agamemnon, that refus’d the present he preferr'd, 

And kept his daughter. This is cause why heaven’s Far- 
darter darts 90 

These plagues amongst us; and this still will empty in our 
hearts 

His deathfull quiver, uncontain’d till to her lovéd sire 

The black-eyed damsell be resign’d; no redemptory hire 

Took her for freedom,—not a gift, but all the ransom quit, 

And she convay’d, with sacrifice, till her enfranchis’d feet 
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Tread Chrysa under; then the God, so pleas’d, perhaps we may 
Move to remission.’ 


AGAMEMNON RELUCTANT. 


Thus, he sate; and up, the great in sway, 

Heroique Agamemnon rose, eagerly bearing all; 
His mind’s seat overcast with fumes; an anger generall 
Fill’d all his faculties; his eyes sparkled like kindling fire, 100 
Which sternly cast upon the priest, thus vented he his ire: 
‘Prophet of ill! for never good came from thee towards me 
Not to a word’s worth; evermore thou tookst delight to be 
Offensive in thy auguries, which thou continuest still, 
Now casting thy prophetique gall, and vouching all our ill, 
Shot from Apollo, is impos’d since I refus’d the price 
Of fair Chryseis’ liberty; which would in no worth rise 
To my rate of herself, which moves my vows to have her home, 
Past Clytemnestra loving her, that graced my _ nuptiall 

room 
With her virginity and flower. Nor ask her merits less 110 
For person, disposition, wit, and skill in housewiferies. 
And yet, for all this, she shall go, if more conducible 
That course be than her holding here. I rather wish the weal 
Of my lov’d army than the death. Provide yet instantly 
Supply for her, that I alone of all our royalty 
Lose not my winnings: tis not fit. Ye see all I lose mine 
Fore’t by another, see as well as some other may resign 
His prise to me.’ 


(To be continued in THe Scuoort JourNnat for October 27.) 


A High School Course in College English. 


FIRST YEAR—FIRST TERM. 
(1906-1911.) 
By MaupD ELMA KINGSLEY, Maine. 


Text-book Work. 


Reading. 


Topics jor Special Study. 


1. Periods of American Literature. | Miles Standish. (Narrative Poem.) 1. History of Plymouth. 
2. The Pioneers of New England 2. “The Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Literature. ; 3. The Hexameter in English. 
3. H. W. LONGFELLOW. 4, Characteristic excellences in 
Miles Standish. * 
5. Figures of Speech in Miles 
Standish. 
4. The Restoration Period and the _ Pilgrim’s Progress. 1. The Allegory as a Special Form 


Puritan Movement in English | 
Literature. 
5. JOHN BUNYAN. 


6. Characteristics of 19th Century 
Literature. 
. The Era of Scott. 


. WALTER SCOTT. 


~ 


xX 


9. Rise and Development of the 
English Drama. 

10. The Age of Elizabeth. 

11. SHAKESPEARE. 


(Comedy.) 


(Extended Allegory.) 


The Lady oj the Lake. 
(Narrative Poem.) 


1. Merchant of Venice. 1. 


of Literary Composition. 

2. Allegorical Interpretation of Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

3. Bunyan’s Imagery. 

4, Elements of Greatness in Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

5. Bunyan’s Use of Anglo-Saxon 
Words. 


. The Metrical Romance. 

The Lady oj the Lake compared 
as to treatment with Mules 
Standish. 

Scenes and Scenery of the Poem; 
its Historical Basis. 
4, Legends Referred to The 

Lady of the Lake. 
Excellences and Defects of The 


eM) 


in 


ww 


Lady of the Lake. 
Characteristics of Dramatic Lit- 
erature. 

2. Classification of Dramatic Lit- 
erature. 

3. Construction of Shakespeare’s 
Comedies. 


4. Theme and Development of the 
Plotfin Merchant of Venice. 
Character Study. 

The Merchant of Venice a Suc- 
cessful Dramatic Composition. 


Sra) | 
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FIRST YEAR—SECOND TERM. 








Text-book Work. Reading. | Topics jor Special Study. 
12. Review 6 and 7. Mazeppa and Prisoner of Chillon. | 1. Characteristics of the Dramatic 


. Scene and Scenery of the Poems. 


13. LORD BYRON. (Narrative Poems.) | ‘ Lyric. 
| 3. Mazeppa and Prisoner of Chillon 
4 





not typical poems of the author 
. Mazeppa and Prisoner of Chillon 
compared as to treatment with 
Miles Standish and Lady of the 


Lake. 
14. The Evolution of the Novel. Cranjord. | 1. Classification of Prose Fiction. 
15. Review 6. (A Novel.) | 2. Characteristics of the Novel of 
16. The Early Victorian Age of English Domestic Life. 
English Literature; Rise of 3. Cranjford’s Peculiar Charm. 
the English Novel. 4. Study of the “Cranford Dames.”’ 


17. MRS. GASKELL. 


. Characteristics of Ballad Poetry 

. Character of the Lays. 

. Historical Basis. 

. Martial Spirit of the Lays oj 
Ancient Rome. 


18. Review 6 and 7. Lays of Ancient Rome. 
19. MACAULAY. (Ballad Poetry.) 


mem COne 


_— 


20. Review 6, 7, 8, 14, 16. Ivanhoe. . Characteristics of the Historical 
(Romance.) Novel. 

. Historical Setting of Ivanhoe. 

. Value of Ivanhoe to the Student. 
. Excellences and Defects in the 

Development of the Plot. 
. Character Contrasts. 
. Classification of Prose Fiction. 





lores | H Co DO 


FIRST YEAR—THIRD TERM. 


Text-book Work. Reading. | Topics jor Special Study. 








21. Review 1 and 2. | Vision of Sir Launjal. 1. The Grail Legend. 
22. J. R. LOWELL. | (Narrative Poem.) | 2. Characteristic and Peculiar Ex- 
cellences of The Vision of Sir 
Launfal. 
3. Nature Pictures and Figures of 
| Speech. 


bo 
eS) 


. Review 9, 10, 11. Julius Caesar. 


. Classification of Shakespeare’s 
(A Tragedy.) 


1 
Dramas. 
2. Historical Setting of the Drama. 
| 3. Character Study. 
4. Excellences of Construction in 
Julius Caesar. 
5. Julius Caesar as a Study in 
Oratory. 


24. Review 1. The Sketch Book. | 


. Peculiar charm of Irving’s work. 
25. WASHINGTON IRVING. (Essays.) | 


. Classification of the Sketches. 
. The Sketch as a distinct Form 
of Literary Composition. 


CnMwe 


26. Review 16. The Ancient Mariner. 1. Nature Pictures of the Poem. 
27. “‘Nature Poetry”’ and the (A Ballad.) | 2. Ballad Poetry. 
Lake School. 3. Literary Workmanship of The 
4 
5 


. Use of the Supernatural in The 
Ancient Mariner. 

. The Ancient Mariner Compared 
as to treatment with Lays oj 
Ancient Rome. 


| 
28. S. T. COLERIDGE. | Ancient Mariner. 
| | 
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The High School Program as Determined by the Interests 
of the Adolescent.” 


By PRES. J. GEORGE BECHT, Clarion (Pa.) State Normal School. 


In the heart of one of our cities recently visited is 

a small park thickly studded with stately elms. A 
public library nestles among the trees. A few steps 
to the eastward, across the avenue, facing the 
park, a large public Latin High School building 
rears its walls; farther down the avenue, a stone’s 
throw away, stands an English High School build- 
ing of equally imposing proportions; and just across 
the park, to the westward, within sight of these, 
is located a commodious Manual Training High 
School, perfect in equipment. With the library as 
a center, these great institutions reach out into the 
life of the people. 
+ A brief study of the curricula of these same 
schools, with the roll of graduates, and their occu- 
pations, reveals the fact that here, at least, the 
school system is planned broadly for the youth of 
the city, and the youth not sacrificed to the great 
Moloch of courses, grades, per cents. and their 
attendant evils and discouragements. Here sec- 
ondary education aims to touch life on every side, 
thru the dominant interests of the pupil and the 
varied needs of the industrial and professional 
world. . 

The high school, the people’s college, has passed 
its day of suspicion, of doubt, and uncertainty. It 
has proved itself a necessity, and its power of adap- 
tation, in a great system of education for a free 
people. It now remains to make the institution 
more effective, less wasteful in the processes by 
which it gives to the world its products—character 
first, and then wise, well-trained, willing workers, 
capable of growing in efficiency. A worthy subject 
this, with its involved problems of adaptation, 
adjustment, and classification, to engage the minds 
of great teachers, statesmen, and leaders of men. 

Those who best know the demands of practical 
life and the meaning of efficiency, and best under- 
stand the problems of adolescent life, must wisely 
plan for these boys and girls, just beginning to feel 
the blind impulses stir within them toward the 
larger life of freedom without at all realizing its 
import and possibilities. The plans they formulate 
must shape for character, for service, for citizenship, 
for parenthood. The work demanded must be hard 
and exacting, within the capabilities of the student. 

This does not necessarily mean unpleasant tasks, 
for the interested man is always the most inde- 
fatigable worker. Vital interest as it deepens 
drives to ardous, loving toil. The way of interest 
is the only wise and safe way for the true teacher 
to follow, in spite of the scornful cry of a “‘soft 
pedagogy” from certain quarters. 


The Adolescent. 


(a) His Characteristics —But in the high school 
we deal with a new being in many respects. The 
adolescent student, if we give credence to those 
who have most carefully studied his manifestations, 
is a strange and wonderful being, “half human, 
half divine”; out of joint with his past, and un- 
articulated to his future. ‘He is in a state of flux, 
when the soul is everything by turn and nothing 
long, exploring the whole gamut of feeling, will, 
and thought.”’ The period marks physical changes 
most momentous and mental changes equally im- 
portant. Consciousness of dawning power marks 
the period as one of restiveness, lawlessness, and 


irresponsibility. In vain effort to find his best self,. 





*Portion of a paper read before the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. 


he develops a sensitiveness to criticism, a reticence 
and variability that strains the patience and energy 
of those who have his welfare at heart. 

Under unfavorable conditions, parental control, 
we are told, breaks down completely; and disregard 
of elders, passive indifference, insubordination result. 
A break with old conditions occurs, ending in the 
runaway, or the incorrigible. We all know the 
story. Statistics show that this is the age when the 
largest per cent. of criminals start their career, 
and often ‘‘just for fun.” It is an age that needs 
for its guidance caution, a gentle and firm discipline, 
and most experienced and mature judgment. What 
high school teacher has not met this emotional 
maelstrom some time in his professional career, to go 
down before it in despair and utter helplessness? 
Standards, ideals, restraints of childhood slowly 
going; and a self-control, self-mastery incident to 
maturity not yet in the saddle. It is well character- 
ized, by some as ‘‘the age unlovable and unlovely,”’ 
yet most needing love, sympathy, and appreciation. 
If at this time the wild dreams of unrest break 
loose and begin the process of destruction, it is also 
the age of seriousness, when the young soul reaches 
out after the unattainable, the embryo saint appears 
and faces the future with lips firmly set, groping 
after answers to the riddles of the universe. 

The outbursts of unusual growth, and of consequent 
long, lank, lolling indolence, betokening exhausted 
energies, physical and mental, we teachers know too 
well; and deal with too thoughtlessly and unsym- 
pathetically. How did the teachers of the past 
who, except the rare few, thought not upon these 
things, succeed at all, we wonder; and yet the 
wrecks of the process are not recorded, unless in the 
judgment book, against you and me, fellow teachers. 
The university students, the experts, who are 
slowly opening up this field for us, pedagogically 
speaking, are the saviors of youth and conservers 
of the forces of the ages. It behooves us as teachers 
to know this opening field intimately at first hand, 
by living with our boys and girls. The joy of the 
consciousness of helpfulness that comes to the 
teacher from an appreciative exploration of this 
a exceeds all others the devoted teacher may 

now. 

(b) In Relation to Interests——What are the inter- 
ests, the emotional currents that unswervingly direct 
and hold the attention of the adolescent to the sub- 
ject under consideration—the mental zest aroused 
by the thing, the idea, the emotion that we dominate 
interesting? No definitions are needed. Native 
and acquired, immediate and remote, every moment 
of the day they are directing and modifying the 
thought and actions of ourself and pupils. We feel 
them; we know them. As teachers we recognize 
them, and must guide and be guided by them. 

The youth brings with him to the high school his 
native interests, greatly modified, it is true; but 
yet, as in all subsequent life, things and processes, 
his objective experiences appeal most strongly to 
him. Observation is keen and effective; hence 
interest, direct and immediate on the part of the 
pupil, holding the mind to the thought process 
and followed by motor activity is the natural healthy 
course for the teacher to follow in these grades. 
Thought is always followed by expression in some 
form; for right thinking and right doing comprehend 
about all there is in the educative process. The 
whole problem rests on the kind of interest and from 
what they be derived, for interest there will always 
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be. Interest must be in the right thing, and the 
teacher, with the wisdom“of Nestor, must find this 
right thing. His acquired interests are already, in 
many cases, dominating, relatively abiding, and 
must be reckoned with in every recitation. 

Emulation is highly organized, ambition possesses 
his soul; he sees far into the future, and dreams of 
great things. He is in love with adventure, courage, 
hardship, heroic sports; a hero worshiper; ready to 
try great feats of strength, endurance, and skill. 
What will youth not do under the impulse of his 
darling, god-like leader, physically, mentally, mor- 
ally? How important that we have here men and 
women of heroic mold as teachers. Lack of wise 
leadership is too often the cause of separation from 
the school at this time. There is a new-felt interest 
in adults and their ways and doings, a passion to 
be treated like one’s elders, which can be used con- 
stantly as a stimulus to better effort. 

The teacher’s problem, ever solving and never 
finished, is how to articulate the needed thing of 
remote interest to the thing of immediate interest, 
with this anomalous bundle of inconsistencies— 
the adolescent. A white heat of interest in any 
subject carries its possessor forward to the goal with 
a joyousness that makes for power and growth. 
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Interest conserves energy, lack of it makes for waste. 
We all thrive better when we move with our emotion- 
al currents than against them. Hence every step 
of the way thru the high school will be best taken 
when the teacher plans and builds securely on 
youth’s right interests. He must thoroly know his 
pupils, to be sure they are right, diagnosing to a cer- 
tainty, by living close to his pupils in sympathetic 
concern, molding and shaping their growth with a 
master’s hand. 

The youth, when he enters the high school, thinks 
well in his elementary way, has in a measure formed 
the book habit, has mastered the tools of knowledge, 
and is amply ready to enter upon a field of culture, 
providing the work and his conditions or environ- 
ment are adjusted to each other. Here is the 
danger—beating time while slow pupils are gathering 
force, cram without thought or comprehension, 
stultification, failure to pass the grade, discourage- 
ment, — and what teacher does not know the story, 
a child adrift, a case of arrested development, a man 
bereft of his heritage. 





(To be continued next week.—In the further discussion the 
program, the personality of the teacher, and other impor- 
tant factors will be presented.) 


The Teaching of Botany. * 


By C. AGNES ROOPER. 


F At this present time, it has become the creed of 
all educationists that the study of nature holds a 
very important place in the training of the young, 
and why it should be so is not far to seek, for this 
study is only another expression for actual and 
individual observation of nature, leading to a 
familiar acquaintance with her ways, her qualities, 
her adaptations, as well as to her absolute facts. 
The advantages of this knowledge thus gained, are 
the widening of the thoughts, conceptions, and 
ideas of the young students, the arousing of their 
tenderest emotions, and the gift of a sympathy 
with all living organisms. To create a real desire 
for this knowledge, which is the only truly successful 
method to impart it, is perhaps in many cases not 
an easy task. It seems to me, however, it may be 
done and that in a pleasant way to both teacher 
and pupil. The general way of teaching botany 
is to give the children the knowledge of the names 
of flowers, to show them how to distinguish one 
from another, and to encourage them to make col- 
lections of dried flowers. All this knowledge is 
valuable as far as it goes, but it only teaches the 
young botanists to know about flowers, it does not 
teach them really to know them. 

To make the study truly interesting more must 
be done. An acquaintance must be made with 
their respective characters, habits, manners of 
growth, and their wonderful adaptations to environ- 
ment. Much of this may be learned by properly 
directed observation in the open, during walks, or 
else in the garden. Two or three special plants may 
be taken and carefully watched and observed from 
the time the seed is put in the soil, until their re- 
spective annual courses are run, and they either go 
to their winter’s rest or die, their life’s work having 
been accomplished during the season. But there 
is an additional way which affords interest and 
amusement, both to teacher and pupil, and that is 
by various simple experiments to prove the facts 
taught about plants in the text-books. 


.. *Reprinted in parts, from the Parents’ Review, London. 


For instance, the following is a biography of an 
oak tree. Go to any wood in the autumn, where 
the wood-cutters have been at work, choose a tree 
which has been felled and is lying on the ground; 
observe that part of the trunk which has been sawn 
thru, and you will see a central point with rings 
arranged around it, more or less regularly; count 
these rings, for they will show you the age of the 
tree, and how they do is as follows: Near to the 
bark of this and all trees, there is a living active 
circle, called the cambium layer; from this layer, 
which is developed when the tree is still quite 
young, a small zone arises every year until the tree 
dies, consisting of a layer of wood internally and a 
layer of bark externally, in such a way that the 
oldest layers are always pushed back by the new 
ones to the center of the tree. New wood is made 
in the spring and in the autumn, which differ in 
some respects, and it is by this difference that the 
age of the tree can be accurately known. 

The age of the tree having thus been determined, 
the next thing to observe is that all the layers are 
not of the same thickness. Some are thin, some 
are thick. The thin ones correspond to those 
years which have been exceptionally dry, or to a very 
fruitful year when much of the sap has gone to 
make the fruit instead of making wood. The thick 
circles point to wet seasons, favorable to vegetable 
growth. Then, probably some of the circles are 
brown and powdery, as if they were rotten; these 
are the result of very severe and cold winters, for 
the wood being formed on the outside and therefore 
exposed, perished from the cold and was subse- 
quently covered by other layers of good wood in 
due course. Again, some of these layers are not 
alike all round, but are thick on one side and thin 
on the other, which shows that the tree has been 
partially checked in its growth and development, 
either by some obstacles to the proper formation of 
all its roots, or to the too close proximity of some 
other tree. 

To prove the influence of light on the stems of 
trees, this experiment is of use. A little observation 
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shows that most plants grow towards the light, a 
bush planted against a wall develops its branches 
away from it, and the flowers of plants in a room 
will always turn towards the windows. Take a 
young rose plant, or any plant with supple branches, 
growing in a pot, set it in a place near some strong 
light which shines on it from one side only, whilst 
the other is in shade. Then fix between it and the 
light a thick piece of cardboard big enough to keep 
the light away from it, make a hole in the cardboard 
about an inch in diameter, just opposite one of the 
branches; this branch will soon grow thru the hole, 
and turn vertically upright. When this branch has 
grown to a certain height, turn the plant and card- 
board round so that the plant is in the light and the 
cardboard on the shaded side; the branch is now 
in the shade. Cut another hole above the first, and 
the branch in its desire for light will soon make its 
way thru it. This process may be carried on for 
several days in succession, one hole above another, 
so that the branch is forced to grow in a 
zig-zag direction on the two sides of the card- 
board. 

It is a well-known fact that plants live by the 
moisture they take out of the soil in which they 
grow, by their roots. This water passes up thru 
the stem into the leaves, where, thru the influence 
of air and light, it becomes changed into that 
nourishing fluid generally known as sap. This sap 
spreads itself over all living parts of the plant, but 
some of it, after its downward journey thru the 
outer part of the stem, passes out of the roots again 
into the soil. This sap is now full of an acid prin- 
ciple, and this may be shown in the following way: 
Take a plaque of marble, cover it with a thin layer 
of sand in which some haricot bean seeds are to be 
sown; put the plaque in some shallow pan, such as 
gardeners use for seedlings. Water the seeds every 
day, and the seeds will soon germinate and cover the 
plaque with young plants. In a short time, from 
want of proper soil, the plants will wither, then take 
away the sand with the plants from the plaque, and 
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on the marble surface will be found a delicate 
network of furrows traced by the crossing and 
intercrossing of the roots, evidently not caused by 
pressure, but by the acid which has come out of 
them, in the sap. 

It is a very interesting study to watch the growth 
of plants in a simple way, for this purpose take a 
damp sponge, set it in a glass jar, and sow in its 
holes a mixture of any kinds of hardy seeds; in a 
brief space of time a pretty green garden will be 
the result, altho a short lived one, for the soil on 
which the plants grow do not contain the proper 
nourishment. 

Many plants contain essential oils, either in the 
skins of their fruits, as in the orange, or in their 
seeds, as the almond, or else in the form of essences, 
as in the petals of the rose, the heliotrope, and the 
lily-of-the-valley, or in the hairs which cover their 
stems and leaves, as in the mint, the thyme, the 
sage. To prove the presence of this essential oil 
in the orange or the lemon, take a piece of the peel, 
press it between the fingers at a little distance from 
the flame of a candle, when a few drops will squirt 
out and produce a slight explosion, accompanied 
with a faint noise in the flame, a sort of miniature 
firework. In order to show the action of light on 
the coloration of fruits and flowers, take a rosy- 
cheeked apple of a good size, before it is ripe, and 
gum upon it any letters, cut out in paper and gum 
them upon it, when the apple is ripe, remove the 
letters and they will be seen marked out in white 
on the otherwise rosy skin. Sow two bean seeds 
respectively in two pots, at the same time, and grow 
the one in a dark cupboard, and the other in sun- 
light, and observe the differences. 

I have ventured to describe these few experiments 
merely as a suggestion of what may be carried out 
on a wider scale, because, I believe by doing so, an 
additional and valuable interest will be given to the 
study, an interest which will not flag, but be a 
source of pleasure and of far extended knowledge 
during a life-time. 


Aim and Scope of the High School Course in German.” 
By H. C. LEONARD, Wilkesbarre (Pa.) High School. 


The scope of a high school course in German 
depends on what a high school is; but I shall con- 
sider only a high school which covers the four years 
between the grammar school and the college, that 
is, the third four years of a student’s life. The 
first four years should be spent in the primary school, 
the second four years in the grammar school, and 
the third four years, while the pupil who enters 
school at the legal age of six is between fourteen and 
eighteen years of age, should be spent in the high 
school. Now the question is: What should be the 
scope of a course in German during these high 
school years? A one-year course in a foreign 
language should not be tolerated, so our discussion 
will apply to a course covering two, three, or four 
years, and I think that practically the same work 
should be done at the beginning of a course without 
regard to its prospective length. 

The aim of any high school course should be to 
give the best possible training to the powers most 
active in the pupil’s mind at the high school age. 
I mean that, in formulating our ideal of attainment, 
we should think more of the pupil than of the sub- 
ject matter he studies; we should think more of 
the powers which the pupil carries away with him 


*Portion of a paper read before the State Educational 
Association of Pennsylvania. Reprinted from the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 


as a part of his being, than of the records which he 
leaves behind him. Our bases of formulating 
courses of study still contain too much subject mat- 
ter and too little psychology and almost no pedagogy. 
In framing our courses of study and considering 
the aim of certain courses we need to think more of 
boys and less of books. The only thing that can 
make one course of study better than another is its 
better adaptability to the mind-development of the 
pupils who are taking the course. 

The aim thru the first year of a course in German 
should be to train the eye and ear to form and the 
memory to meaning of German words. Vocab- 
ularies and model sentences should receive especial 
emphasis; the primary meaning of a large number 
of words should be fixed by drill, oral drill to train 
the ear to sounds and written drill to train the eye 
to signs; in other words, the pupil should be drilled 
to correct pronunciation, correct spelling, and 
primary meaning of a large vocabulary during the 
first year, and a careful study of model sentences 
should impress upon the pupils’ mind the way in 
which these words are used by Germans. 

The pupils will not be benefited by seeing how 
stumbling beginners use these words, 2. e., before 
syntax is carefully studied, so first-year classes in 
German should not be asked to compose German 
sentences. This fact should be kept in mind during 
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the first year; we are now training eye and ear to 
form and memory to meaning and we want only 
correct forms and correct meanings until the powers 
of discrimination are stronger. 

During the first year and often thru the second 
year in the high school the memory is the student’s 
strongest faculty, and we should take advantage of 
this fact by our method and accumulate a large 
working vocabulary of the most useful words we 
can find. Chiefly the benefit from this work will 
be the training of the memory, a part of education 
in which American schools are deplorably weak; 
and besides, it should give the pupils a knowledge of 
root meanings which will allow him later to fix his 
attention more closely on the other elements which 
determine the significance of a sentence. 

The main object of the second year’s work in 
German should be to train the pupil to the ability 
to read German. Besides continuing the training 
of the eye, ear, and memory, as in the first year, we 
should now train as much as possible the pupils’ 
power of discrimination. As a means to this train- 
ing, the secondary meanings of words studied should 
be noted and the syntax of texts‘read should be 
carefully studied. Here is the place where strong 
language work should be done. The student should 
learn to use all theJmeans of arriving at the true 
meaning of German*sentences. Primary and sec- 
ondary meanings of words, inflections, position, 
context, derivation and composition of words, and 
cognates, should all be studied and their relative 
force and value in determining the true significance 
of the foreign sentence should,constantly be noticed. 

The study of Caesar, Cicero, and Virgil as a means 
of understanding Latin grammar is a woeful mix-up 
of means and ends, and it is no better to use the 
works of Schiller, Goethe, and Lessing or even those 
of Storm, Riehl, Heyse, Seidel, Baumbach, or Meyer 
for the same purpose. At thisfage and stage the 
pupil should receive training offmemory and power 
of discrimination and not trainingjin appreciation, 
so the work of the first two years in German should 
be linguistic and not literary. Both the mind- 
development of the pupil and the logical develop- 
ment of the subject matter demands this order of 
precedence. 

This linguistic training should be based mostly 
on typical, graded German prose, uncolored by any 
literary style and untainted by any passion, action, 
or diction which will mislead as to its meaning or 
distract the student’s attention from a careful, 
consecutive study of the usual meaning and force 
of common German words and sentences. Neither 
classic nor modern literature should be read until the 
pupil has acquired the power, thru rigid training in 
language, to read independently and intelligently 
the prose or poetry of that grade of difficulty. 

As the work of the second year is to train. the 
pupil to read intelligently the German language, so 
the work of the third year, and of succeeding years, 
whether spent in the high school or college, is to 
develop the ability to read appreciatively German 
literature. It is much easier to talk about teaching 
appreciation than it is to teach it. 

In the study of the history of civilization we read 
that man first spent his energy in procuring sub- 
stance to satisfy his material wants. As long as 
his means of doing this were so cumbersome that it 
took all his energy to procure this maintenance of 
physical life, there was little or no progress in civili- 
zation, no culture of the human race. But when 
thru the division of labor, inventions, and settled 
habits, man could supply his material wants by 
spending only part of his energy, he used the re- 
mainder to civilize and cultivate himself. Culture 
is possible only where there is energy to support it. 
Now, applying this principle to language study in its 
broadest sense, I get this condition: If the student is 
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to get the cultural value from the study of literatur® 
he must not be obliged to spend all his energy o” 
the purely language side of his classic. 

For the first year in German the watchword should 
be accumulation of vocabulary; for the second year 
the watchword should be discrimination of exact 
meanings; and for the third year the motto should 
be interpretation of the best literature. 

Is the plan suggested here feasible? Yes, it is. 
I will consider, with your kind indulgence, that it is 
not out of place here, but rather in place to tell each 
other our personal experiences in school work and 
our views regarding the results obtained. I have 
taught German for the past ten years and for the 
past six years I have pursued the work as outlined 
here. For the first two years texts are chosen on 
account of their purity of German diction and lin- 
guistic excellence, rather than their literary or 
rhetorical beauty. And here we work hard learning 
to read German. As far as language work is con- 
cerned the students in second year German must 
ascend the steep part of the hill and it is a necessary 
qualification for passing on to the literature that the 
students shall be able to read and translate texts 
about as difficult as most of the commonly-read 
texts of Storm, Riehl, Benedix, or Schiller. Then 
in third year work I have taken up a comedy and 
studied the conversational style, a short story and 
studied the characters, then William Tell and 
studied all the literary qualities that the ability of 
the class would permit. And I have always found 
this to be true, that the students who had the 
ability to read the text when they took it up, have 
made good progress in their literary study and 
appreciation of the poetic qualities, and no others. 
When we study language we emphasize language, 
and when we study literature we try to enjoy it as 
literature. 

For instance, when we read ‘‘ Immense” we ask 
no questions about the dative case or the use of 
prepositions. That work has preceded. In the 
graduating class of the past year we studied those 
simple, beautiful suggestive pictures which pass 
before the mind of the old man as he sits with folded 
hands while the pale moon-beam passes across the 
frame and the picture of Elizabeth. The characters 
of Reinhardt, Elizabeth, Eric, and the mother all 
stood out so real that we loved and pitied them. 
When we read the last sad chapter where Elizabeth 
said, ““You will never return,” and Reinhardt 
answered ‘‘ Never,” there was breathless attention 
and many eyes were filled with tears. The fates of 
these people were as real to the pupils as the fates of 
schoolmates. Many wanted to discuss the various 
phases of questions that arose in the action. Some 
pupils asked their parents for a copy of “‘Immense”’ 
in German as a graduation present. The girl that 
had the German oration at the commencement 
wrote on the causes of Elizabeth’s unhappiness 
and I felt that I had secured a very gratifying result 
of my efforts, for all the class loved ‘‘ Immense.” 

I believe that if proper linguistic training in 
German is given in the first two years a majority 
of most classes can be led to see the beauty of many 
of our classic gems. This, by all means, is worth 
while. Our boys and girls show the flower and 
fruit of all their education and all the efforts toward 
their culture as much by what they love as by what 
they know. I should not be content to pass thru 
even a three years’ course in German with a bright 
ambitious class of young Americans and not touch 
them at all on the culture side. It is a great point 
gained if we can aid young people to begin to love 
what is good and noble and true. So let me conclude 
this paper by saying it should be the aim and scope 
of the high school course in German to train the 
pupil to read intelligently the German language and 
to begin to read appreciatively the German literature. 
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Experiences of Great Britain in Manual Training. II. 
By Sir Wo. MATHER, M. P., Manchester, Eng. 


[Address before the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical Education,] 


(Continued From Last Week.) 


Queries. 


Mr. Wricut. We have three schools in this State now, 
one at Lowell, one at Fall River, and one at New Bedford. 
These schools are s ported in part by the cities in which 
they are located, oad te ge by an Pi tire mm from the 
State treasury made eac year by t islature. That 
follows in a way the principles you outlined. If these 
trade schools, like the one in Manchester, were to be created 
thruout the State, or in different industrial centers, they 
would have to be by the authority of the State Legislature 
ae to the municipalities to appropriate money for such 

— of general education under the general law. No 
such specific legislation is now immediate. Each munici- 
pality, whether a town or a city, makes its own a 
to any extent it desires in its own wisdom, without specific 
authority. 

Now, the great question which we will have to consider 
will be, how, if trade schools are necessary, are they to be 
established by specific laws? You have described how they 
are done in England, and that is just the information we 
wanted. 

I would like to ask this question. You have anticipated 
it in your remarks about the attendance upon these schools 
by the children of the wage earners themselves,—-that the 
day school does not attract them. Will it attract them? 
Is that attraction increasing? 


I believe it will attract when the wage-earning 
classes of England become better educated. I 
ought to explain why to some extent our wage- 
earning class is a little indifferent to all these mat- 
ters of education. You must remember that in 
1872 for the first time in the history of England 
we had a national system of education. Up to that 
time ignorance generally prevailed thruout the 
length and breadth of the land, tho a considerable 
number of working men were self-taught. I can 
remember when I was a young fellow serving my 
own engineering apprenticeship in my father’s con- 
cern. I remember quite well that the newspaper 
could not be read by two-thirds of the engineers and 
mechanics we employed, among whom were clever 
men and dexterous men with their hands, and good 
mechanics for manual purposes; but they had an 
arrangement by which one of their fellow workmen 
read the papers to them during the dinner hour. It 
was quite a common thing to find working men in 
large numbers who could not read or write. 

You know the late Bishop of Manchester, Bishop 
Frazer, before he became bishop, came over here 
and lived for two years, prior to 1872, to inquire 
fully into your national system of education; and 
upon your system our act of 1872 was based. 

The first crop of children of those new schools 
established thruout the length and breadth of Eng- 
land and Wales did not come out until the year 1880. 
Taking eight years for school life, our first crop of 
children trained in the elementary schools came out 
at fourteen years old in 1880-84; add another ten 
years at least for these people to marry and become 
parents, and it was 1890 at the earliest before the 
children of those who attended the first time in our 
history a national elementary school were born; and 
another five years must be added before the chil- 
dren attended school; that would be in 1895 at the 
earliest. So you see we are only beginning to feel 
the effect of education in the parents of to-day. 

Our hope is that in another ten or fifteen years 
the children who have been benefited in these recent 
years will have sense enough, when their children 
come into the world, to take advantage of these 
institutions which are now being organized. 

Mr. Wricur. So that our century and a half of experience 
in the public school system makes our field for this special 
work more fertile. 


Your field is unlimited. There is not a State in 
America which would not supply the material which 
you want to deal with. 

I want to make proviso in relation to what we call 
industrial education. We do not call it trade edu- 
cation; we call it industrial education. We have 
set ourselves from the first against the idea of teach- 
ing any trade to the perfection necessary to enable 
a young fellow to go to any employer of labor, and 
say: “I am a cotton spinner,” “‘I am a weaver,” 
or ‘‘I am so and so,” and ask for certain wages, etc. 
That we have set our faces against from the very 
first. We say it is not a sound policy, and we think 
it will not bring up a skilful industrial population. 
Our limit is to instruct by the actual work and the 
actual processes required in all manufacturing; 
to instruct the young boy or girl to the stage at 
which they will be enabled to understand why 
everything is done, and what is the best way of 
doing everything, to make such and such articles, 
by such and such processes. That is, you teach 
the science of production, and the methods of its 
application. 

We give sufficient practice with real toois and 
real processes, to enable us to say to employers of 
labor and trade unions thruout the country: ‘‘ Weare 
fitting the children of the working classes to become 
far more intelligent men, to be able to enter into 
your employments, and to lift up your employ- 
ments by their knowledge to a higher stage, to 
understand more perfect work, to produce more 
beautiful things, by scientific methods instead of 
by rule of thumb; that is, to use the smallest 
amount of material, to get at the most perfect 
results, to combine taste with the perfection of 
workmanship, to appreciate the perfection of work- 
manship and accuracy, the perfect fitting of things, 
the interchangeability of parts, etc.” 

The science and methods of trade are taught in 
these schools, and we tell the trade unions: ‘‘We 
are your helpers; we are seeking to perpetuate 
your trades for you in England; we are increasing 
efficiency. If the community does not spend money 
in this way, your trade will gradually go down, and 
you will open the doors of Great Britain—not be- 
cause we have free trade—but you will open the 
doors of Great Britain to the rest of the world to 
send stuff to us because it is so much more perfect; 
because it is adapted to the wants of the age; be- 
cause they change their methods from year to year, 
owing to their knowledge of the sciences employed 
in these industries. You keep at the old-fashioned 
processes until somebody comes and pushes you 
out of the trade, and then you look around to see 
why you did not succeed in competition with other 
nations; like the Bradford people when the Crefeld 
people pushed them out. How is it that our great 
reputation in former years for English goods passed 
away in some degree from us? How is it that the 
merchants of America, when they wanted goods 
not made there, ceased to buy in Bradford, and 
went to Crefeld?” 

The truth dawned upon our manufacturers, and 
they found their people did not understand the 
object of the work upon which they were engaged. 
They simply waited to be told to do this and that, 
and they could not help themselves. They could 
not make any suggestions to their employers; they 
were dexterous with their hands, but beyond that 
there was nothing to be gained from the working 
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people in the way of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of manufactures. 

Now, all that is changing. We teach our trade 
unions that we are their best and strongest friends 
in establishing these schools. We tell them they 
must encourage in every way they can the perfec- 
tion of production. 

We also tell the trade union: “It will not be 
necessary for the sons of your members, the working 
men, to begin at fourteen years of age in the work- 
shop. They are losing time by beginning so early. 
You must send them after the elementary schools 
into these other schools, that they may be initiated 
into the scientific foundations of the trade they 
intend to follow, and also from these schools select 
. trade which fits the peculiar natural ability of a 

oy.” 

For instance, a boy may go into such a school, 
and the father may say: “I want you to be a 
mechanic,” or ‘‘I want you to be so and so”; but 
the lad may discover some peculiar quality in him- 
self, indicating that he had better go to the textile 
trade or to the building trade. The boy’s natural 
line of thought and ability is assisted in making the 
selection as to which trade he will follow, and he 
may take the department in the industrial school 
which prepares him for that trade in the best possible 
way. 

‘hen we say: “‘Let them remain there until they 
are seventeen years of age, make any sacrifice; and 
at eighteen they will enter into a manufacturing 
establishment with such aptitude that employers 
will be very glad to take them.” 

An employer can earn money on the work of a 
young fellow having a knowledge of method and a 
knowledge of the science underlying his particular 
trade, accompanied by considerable manual dex- 
terity. Employers will say: ‘‘These are young 
fellows I can make use of. I can give them not the 
conventional four shillings a week which is paid to 
a first-year apprentice, but ten shillings or more. 
This youth is doing good work for me, and I will 
give him the opportunity to improve, so that by the 
time he is twenty-one years of age he will be worth 
double the amount of wages he would have been 
able to earn had he gone to work at fourteen and 
worked all along the line in the workshop up to 
twenty-one years of age.” 

That is the argument to keep before the minds 
of trade unions. They cannot oppose it. They 
would probably say: ‘“‘That sounds reasonable. 
It will help all along the line, and will not interfere 
with our special rules as trade unions; and if they 
do, we must adapt our rules to these great advan- 
tages in the interest of our trades.” 

We find our English trade unions are not antago- 
nistic to this idea. They are not enthusiastic as 
yet, but they are becoming true friends to educa- 
tion of the practical sort. Some co-operative 
societies of working men will give a certain amount 
every year to the technical school of their town; 
because it is good as a night school, they will support 
it as a night school; and I do not find any real 
antagonism in England to industrial training in day 
schools, since we have reasoned this out on the basis 
I have described. 

We say to the parents: ‘We are preparing your 
sons to enter the workshops, and to be worth more 
when they arrive at adult age than they would be if 
they commenced at fourteen years of age.” 

Mr. Wricut. What is the effect upon the young people’s 
character, morals, etc, of this kind of training? 

I can answer that with pleasure, because the testi- 
mony is altogether favorable. When you can take 
a boy from the elementary school and put him thru 
such a training as I have described, up to seventeen 
or eighteen years of age, it strongly tends to make 
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a man of him in every sense of the word. He learns 
to understand the application of law to life, both 
the moral law and the scientific law. He thinks 
more seriously, and conducts himself with greater 
self-respect. Life is so full of interest that his pas- 
times and pleasures do not partake of that objec- 
tionable character which they are liable to assume 
if the lad is thrown much with working men at four- 
teen years of age. 

We hope in that respect our people are gradually 
improving; but the tendency used to be, with lads 
sent among men at fourteen years of age, and also 
girls in factories, to make them coarse, indifferent 
to their parents, and independent, seeking for all 
sorts of pleasures and pastimes which are not ele- 
vating in effect. Of course there are large excep- 
tions, as you know, but the tendency under the old 
method of going to work so early was downward 
instead of upward. 

This systematic training and knowledge of the 
laws of nature, some idea of how nature works, what 
nature furnishes for the use of man, and the scientific 
principles upon which man by first obeying the laws 
of nature finally makes nature obey him, bring into 
the minds of young people a delight in life whick I 
do not think any other kind of training will do. It 
is admirable all along the line, and of untold 
benefit. 

I will give you an incident in a small way of how 
a little of that sort of training operated within my 
own personal and almost domestic experience. Be- 
fore 1 came to America, in 1883, I had established 
in our own works a science school for our appren- 
tices. We were then taking in boys of fourteen 
years of age, chiefly the sons of our working men, 
as we always gave our men priority for their sons, 
rather than strangers. I came to the conclusion, 
owing partly to the fact that these boys were some- 
what demoralized by contact with men at so early 
an age, and partly to continue their education on 
practical lines, that I would make it a rule, not to 
be transgressed, that each apprentice coming to us 
at fourteen years of age must attend the science 
school connected with our works three nights in the 
week—certainly three nights by compulsion. His 
time was taken by timekeepers at this school; his 
progress was noted just as it was at the workshops. 
We had a building of our own, and we brought into 
the science school appliances and patterns, parts 
of machines being made in the workshops. Mechani- 
cal drawing, free-hand sketching, and the natural 
sciences were taught, with their application to real 
objects, such as machines and various apparatus. 

If any youth did not attend regularly and satis- 
factorily during the first year of his apprenticeship, 
he was discharged, sent back to his father; we 
could not do anything with that lad—he had not 
taken advantage of his opportunities. 

In a very short time that restriction became a 
dead letter. The boys were only too glad to attend 
the classes. The parents appreciated this, and the 
trade unions were gratified by the efforts on our 
part to train the boys scientifically. 

During the intervening twenty years I have had 
a record kept of almost every boy who attended 
this science school and went thru our works. Not 
one single failure has taken place; not one young 
fellow gone to the bad. They became trained 
engineers, very respectable men, got employment 
in various parts of the world; and when it was 
known that we trained young fellows in that way, 
government departments have written to me for 
likely young fellows for certain departments of the 
government. The Indian government has sent to 
me for young fellows to go out as working men, with 
some scientific knowledge of the occupations they 
are engaged upon, and with good moral character. 
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They have made a record all over the world, some 
of them became foremen, some managers, and some 
employers of labor themselves; and those who 
have remained working men have become men in 
very good positions, men who have seldom changed 
their employment. 

Mr. Wricut. How many does that record cover? 

We have as a rule about one hundred and ten 
apprentices, and we send out every year something 
like twenty or thirty. Taking the twenty inter- 
vening years, and there is a record of four hundred. 
This record relates to about four hundred young 
men whose careers I have kept in touch with, on 
purpose to find out the results of their training. 

At the end of each year we had a prize distribu- 
tion, and we gave books and instruments to the lads 
who had done well; and doing well meant that the 
report of the foreman of the department in which 
the boy was working should be equally good with 
the teacher’s report in the school. It happened 
frequently that the boy who had shown more prac- 
tical ability in the workshop, and who may have 
shown rather less advancement in the science school, 
still took a higher place at the prize-giving, because 
he had shown greater resources to satisfy the fore- 
man in the workshop by doing his work more intel- 
ligently than a boy who excelled in class subjects. 

We also offered prizes which they could earn by 
displaying intelligent knowledge in the workshop. 
If any one during the year could suggest to the fore- 
man any economy of time, any alteration of ma- 
chinery, or any quicker plan of getting material into 
shape to be worked out, which the foreman said 
was good enough to be adopted, we gave the boy 
a five-pound note, as a recognition that he was 
making good use of his knowledge. 

Mr. Wricut. Do many employers in England have such 
auxiliary schools in their works? 

No, I cannot say it is becoming a general custom. 
Of course it attracted a great deal of attention when 
it started, and some employers have done the same 
thing; but in recent years, since we passed the 
technical instruction act, a good many employers 
have subsidized the technical schools, to enable a 
number of these young people to attend a certain 
number of hours in the day time, instead of carrying 
on their own schools. 

I have made up my mind now that next October 
we shall send all our apprentices to the two munici- 
pal schools we have now in Manchester and Salford, 
and make the attendance still compulsory. 

Mr. Wricut. What is the tuition paid in this Manchester 
institution? 

In some cases they pay nothing, for there are 
many scholarships. The fees are very low. The 
session is from October to the end of May. I sup- 
pose they will pay probably in any case ten shillings 
for the term. It varies with the number of sub- 
jects taken. 

Mr. Wricut. Will it average that? 

No, in some departments it might be a pound. 
When a boy comes with any intention for serious 
work,‘there are many free entrances provided, if 
necessary. We do not count much on fees. There 
is a certain revenue, and fees do not really make 
a large contribution towards the expenditure of 
these schools. The rate levied from the town is 
the chief source of maintenance, excepting in the 
case of sons of employers, and others who take a 
course of three or four years. They would prob- 
ably pay for the instruction ten pounds for the 
term. They would have to pay, of course, for books 
and materials. 

These schools are conducted on the easiest possi- 
ble terms, to induce students to enter. We want 
to compel them to come; and no fee would be 
allowed to be a barrier, if the working classes would 
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only send their children. If a youth wants the 
benefit of the school, he can have it whether he has 
money or not. 

We have even some private arrangements made 
to subsidize parents to allow them to come. We 
have made proposals to some of our working people 
to send their sons to the technical school for two 
years before they come to us, and we are willing to 
help them to do so. 

While we are glad to help needy parents we do 
not want to pauperize them; we do not want them 
to conceive that they have a right to their boy’s 
earnings until he is sixteen years of age. If there 
was any attempt to make a law against it, I would 
support it; but I prefer to see parents rising to a 
sense of their duty voluntarily, and, by changing 
public opinion among the working classes, to induce 
them to send their children for their own sakes. 

Please take notice of what I said about the avoid- 
ance of teaching a trade to the extent of causing a 
lad to say, after leaving the industrial school, ‘‘I 
am a printer,” “I am a cotton spinner,” ‘‘I am a 
mechanic or a carpenter.’’ In the first place, it is 
detrimental to the lad’s own interests. He becomes 
somewhat conceited before he has got thru the 
proper training by actual practice. It tends to 
deterioration of skill and intelligence in trades, 
which can only be fully acquired thru work done 
on a commercial scale. It will tend to discredit 
industrial education. 

GEPON 


How Poetry is Tortured in Our 
Schools. 


Henry Greenleaf Pearson, Assistant Professor of 
English at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, contributes to the current Harper’s Weekly 
a suggestive and amusing paper called “‘ Poetry and 
the Schoolboy.” Professor Pearson quotes many 
definitions and expressions of opinion from the 
examination papers of young students to prove 
that poetry, as it is taught in our schools, is pre- 
sented to the juvenile mind in the worst possible 
way. To a boy caught in the machinery of the 
cramming system, he says, “‘a poem to be read is a 
task to be mastered. To that end, the ‘notes’ on 
the poem must be studied, and the information in 
them retained. The oftener this process is repeated, 
and the more information acquired about ‘dieties’ 
and such, the more highly educated (save the mark!) 
the student is. The natural consequence of this 
state of things is that he is drawn, insensibly, inevi- 
tably, to study the notes on the masterpiece to the 
neglect of the masterpiece itself.” 

The following answer to the examination ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is the difference in form between prose 
and poetry,” is quoted as a typical example by Pro- 
fessor Pearson: 

“The chief characteristic of poetry is a jagged 
appearance.” 

Another thus defined blank verse: 

“Tt must have a meter to it; the lines all begin 
with a capital, and are of a rather uniform length. 
In other kinds of poetry the lines rhyme with one 
another, and the best poetry seems to flow gently 
from the start to the finish.” 

Professor Pearson holds that the remedy for the 
distressing conditions which he describes lies in a 
reform in the method of teaching what the educa- 
tors call ‘‘English’’—a method which will lay more 
stress upon communicating the essential spirit of 
literature than upon instruction in its mere outward 
shell of fact and historic detail. Only in this way, 
he thinks, can we supplant the idea expressed by 
one student that “‘the more educated a people gets, 
the more they talk of science and business. They 
have no time to bother with poetry.” 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The directors of the Franklin fund of 
Boston have bought a lot at the corner 
of Berkeley and Appleton Streets, in the 
Back Bay, where they will build an indus- 
trial school to be conducted after the 
manner of the Cooper Union of New 
York. The Franklin Fund is the accumu- 
lation of a fund given by Benjamin 
Franklin. It has recently been aug- 
mented by a gift from Andrew Carnegie. 


The Boston Commercial High School 
opened with 160 students. The New 
ork Commercial High School has 2,500 
pupils, and the Philadelphia school 1,000. 


The opening of school was marked this 
fall in Montreal, Canada, by the enroll- 
ment of 315 pupils in the new Commercial 
and Technical High School. Of this 
number, 236 entered the commercial 
department and seventy-nine the tech- 
nical. 

More than ten thousand children were 
in attendance at the Protestant schools 
of Montreal on the opening day. Such 
an attendance indicates a considerable 
increase in numbers. 


Hampton S. Carson, attorney-general 
of Pennsylvania, denies the right of a 
Board of Control to bar from school 
children who have not been vaccinated. 
Such a decision appears to be in direct 
conflict with the law that makes it man- 
datory on the principals of schools to 
refuse admission to school of the child 
who has neither had small pox nor 
been vaccinated. 

Dr. W. E. Chancellor, superintendent 
of the Washington, D. C., schools, says 
that both old and new methods of spelling 
will be in use in the Washington schools, 
and both pupils and teachers may take 
their choice. 

There has been held recently in Grand 
Rapids an exhibit of the art work done in 
the public schools, from the kindergarten 
to the high school. The exhibit was part 
of a larger art exhibition. 

Student assistants in the Wisconsin 
Normal Schools receiving not more than 


$10 a month, and student assistants in 
the university receiving not more than 
$25 a month, will be exempt from civil 
service rules.» Applicants will not be 
obliged to take competitive examina- 
tions. Much ofthe work is of so occas- 
ional a character, that it is doubtful if 
it comes under the civil service law at all, 


Principal Thorne, of the Palmyra, 
Wis., High School, sets an example that 
other principals might well follow. He 

lants all sorts of vegetables and grains 
in the school yard, in order to illustrate 
the principles of scientific agriculture 
that he is teaching in his school. The 
yard has become a veritable truck garden, 
and pupils canfsee with their own eyes 
that the science of agriculture pays. 


Mr. Heeter, superintendent of the St. 
Paul schools, has announced that he 
intends not to grant transfers to pupils 
who wish to go to some other schools than 
the ones in their own districts, when re- 
quests are based on personal grounds. 
In his own words, he refused such re- 
quests, whether they came from “‘large 
tax payers, small tax payers, soldiers, or 
—_ else.”’ 

r. Heeter has announced that the 
parochial schools intend to adopt a 
system such that when a pupil has com- 
pleted a grade there his work can be 
credited to him without question in the 
public schools. 


The small boys and girls in a school in 
Long Island City are having a novel ex- 
perience. School No. 76 has been stand- 
ing on a bank about ten feet above the 
roadway. The local Board of Education 
has given orders that the bank be cut 
down and the school be on a level with 
the road. The work is now in progress 
and the school building is propped up 
with heavy timbers. To go to a school 
that is standing on stilts delights the 
children exceedingly. 

Dr. George W. Twitmeyer, superin- 
tendent of schools in Wilmington, Del., 
is urging the Board of Education to make 


further pape for looking after the 
health of the pupils. He is also asking 
them to undertake some plan to meet 
the problem of the delinquent, the defi- 
cient, and the backward pupils. 


The grade teachers in the public schools 
of Lowell, Mass., receive an average of 
$11.50 a week. If the condition of the 
school funds makes it impossible to grant 
a general increase, the teachers suggest 
that the yearly salaries of teachers who 
have been engaged in the work for ten 
years be increased $50 a year, and that 
the salary of those who have taught 
twenty years be increased $100 seas. 


Miss Adelaide V. Finch entered this 
fall upon her duties as teacher of psy- 
—— in the Paterson, N. J., Normal 

chool. 


San Diego, Cal., has recently sold 
bonds to build a $135,000 high school 
building. The city has also appropriated 
$120,000 for the enlargment of old and 
the building of new grammar school 
buildings. 


The term of office of the superintendent 
of schools and his assistants in Los 
Angeles, Cal., has been changed from 
one to four years. 


Lincoln Institute, situated at Jefferson 
City, Mo., opened September 3, with 
three hundred students. The numbers 
have since risen to 325, and Pres. B. F. 
Allen expects to see five hundred students 
this year. Lincoln Institute is for colored 
students. It has English, normal, college 
preparatory, college, industrial, agri- 
cultural, and business departments. The 
faculty numbers twenty-one, and the 
a is good. Governor Folk said 
of it, in a public address, that it was one 
of the best schools in Missouri. 

School Beginnings in Buffalo. 

At Buffalo there were about two hun- 
dred more pupils registered in the high 
schools during the first week of school 
this year than last. Registration in the 
grammar schools has fallen off about five 





Coming Educational Meetings. 


October 3-5.—School Commissioners Meeting, Ithaca, N.JY. 
Octobér 3-6.—Co-Educational Conference of the Co-Oper- 
ative Education Association, at Richmond Va. 


Mitchell, President of the Association. 


October 12-13.—Upper Peninsula Educational Associa- 
For place of meeting address Commissioner A. E. 


tion. 
Sterne, of Ishpeming. 


October 13.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Asso- 


ciation, at Emerson. 


October 17-19.—Council of Superintendents, Rochester, 


IN; OY 
October 18-20.—Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at 
Hon. Walter E. Ranger, State Superintendent 


Providence. 
of Public Instruction. 


October 18-20.—Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
October 18, 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 


19, 20.—Superintendents’ and Principals’ 


gress, at Boston. 


Dr. S. C. ; 
tion. 
Hayes, Alliance. 


December 
coln, Neb. 
December 


cuse, N. Y. 


Room 16, Rogers Building, Boston, 
December.—Northwestern Nebraska Educational Associa- 
For date and place of meeting write Supt. D. W. 


sociation meets at Winona. 
26-28 —State Teachers’ Association will be 
held in the Capitol Building, 
December 26, 27, 28.—State 


December 26-29.—State Teachers’ Association. 
of meeting write to A. E. Wilson, Sec’y., Little Rock, Ark. 
26-29.—Minnesota Educational 
meets in Minneapolis. 

Holiday Week, 1906.—State Teachers’ Association, Syra- 


Frank Waldo, Corresponding Secretary, 


Mass. 


December 1-3.—Southeastern Minnesota Educational As- 


Kunze, president. 


— Ill. 
eachers’ Association, at Lin- 


For place 


Association 


Holiday Week, 1906.—Associated Academic Principals, 





October 25-26.—Maine State Teachers’ Association, Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

October 25-27.—State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Battle Creek. 

October 25-27.—State Teachers’ Association Institute, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

October 25-27.—New York State University Convoca- 
tion, at Albany, N. Y.. Dr. Andrew S. Draper, New York 
State Commissioner of Education. 

October 26-27.—Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Lewiston, Me. 

October 26-28.—Western Nebraska Educational Associa- 
tion, at Sidney, Neb. 

November 1-2-3.—Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic, Ia. 

November 13.—Biennial Convention of County Super- 
intendents will be held in San Diego. 

November 30-December 2.—The Social Education Con- 


Classical Teachers’ Association, Council of Grammar School 
Principals, Art Teachers’ Club, Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence, Science Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Educational Association. 
Annual meeting at Fargo, N. D. 

The California Teachers’ Association will hold meeting in 
Fresno between Christmas and New Year. For exact date 
write to Dr. C. C. Van Liew, President, Chico. 

December 26, 27, 28.—State Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Topeka, Ohio. 

December 26, 27, 28.—New Mexico Educational Asso- 
ciation will meet in an annual session at Las Vegas. 

December '26-28.—Territorial Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Shawnee. 

December 27.—The county superintendents of New Mexico 
will meet in annual session at Las Vegas. 

December 28.—The County and City Superintendents’ 
Associations will meet in Columbia S. C. 


« 
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hundred, as compared with last year. 
The kindergartens, however, show a gain 
of five hundred. 

The loss in grammar school registration 
is mostly in the Italian district, and is 
caused in part by enlargment and im- 
provement of the parochial schools. 
Then, too, many of the children are still 
busy in the country picking grapes, 
berries, and tree fruits. 

The Buffalo night schools started work 
on September 24. Ten common schools 
were opened, as well as the high school 
and the technical high school, Three 
sessions a week, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday nights, will be held in each of the 
schools. In the high school courses will 
be given in all the commercial branches, 
in English, and the modern languages, 
in mathematics including analytic geom- 
etry and trigonometry, in chemistry, 
physics, and physiology, and in free-hand 
drawing, water color, and design. 

A registration deposit of $1 will be 
required, to be refunded at the end of 
the term for an attendance of three- 
fourths of the time from date of regis- 
tration. 

In the technical high school instruction 
will be given in mechanical and archi- 
tectural draughting, and courses have 
been arranged for workmen of all trades. 

The teachers and pupils of the Lafay- 
ette High School are sincerely sorry to 
lose their principal, Mr. Arthur Detmers, 
who, as announced in Tue ScHoo. 
JOURNAL, has accepted a position at Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. The teachers 
gave a luncheon in his honor, and made 
him some valuable presents as an ex- 
pression of their appreciation of his 
services to the school. At the meeting of 
the school to bid him farewell he was 
cheered vigorously by the boys, with 
whom he has been especially popular. 


Doing Away With Illiteracy. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts at its 
recent session passed a law that every one 
under twenty-one years of age who could 
not pass an examination in reading and 
writing English should attend day school 
until he could comply with the provis- 
ions of the law. 

In North Adams the superintendent of 
schools established a special school espe- 
cially for those boys and girls who were 
obliged to give up their work in order to 
get the required education. Those who 
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preferred were allowed to go to the 
regular school in the district in which 
they lived. The new school opened with 
only eleven pupils and later this number 
was so reduced that the school was closed 
and the remaining pupils were trans- 
ferred to the regular schools. 

Ambition and a desire to get back to 
work stimulated these special pupils, 
most of whom were foreigners, to put 
forth their utmost efforts, with the result 
that this year in all North Adams there 
were found only five minors who could 
neither read nor write English. 


Statistics of Chicago. 


There are 706,550 minors in the city of 
Chicago. Two years ago there were 
680,592. The total population indi- 
cated by the number of children is 
1,780,506, as against 1,714, 144 in 1904. 

The most noticeable fact in the sta- 
tistics gathered is the comparative in- 
crease in the number of pupils in private 
and parochial schools. In the two years 
the number in these schools have in- 
creased from 71,707 to 81,612, a gain of 
more than twelve per cent. The number 
in the public schools have in the mean- 
time grown only a trifle over one per cent. 

The superintendent of compulsory edu- 
cation calls attention to the fact that the 
figures show 3,293 males under sixteen 
and over fourteen who are neither em- 
ployed nor in attendance at school. This 
is a class not reached by the compulsory 
education act, as the boys are over 
fourteen. 

There are 192 illiterate minors in the 
city, 105 males and eighty-seven females. 
The negligence of parents was the cause 
of this illiteracy in fifty-one cases. Indi- 
gence, ill-health, mental weakness, and 
blindness were among the other causes 
assigned. Of the children who had been 
absent from school for a period of thirty 
days or more it was discovered that out 
of 1,218 cases investigated, 168 had been 
absent on account of the indifference of 
parents, twenty-five on account of ex- 
treme poverty, and fifty were incorrigible 
truants. Twenty-three had no excuse. 


Illiteracy in New York. 

The figures on illiteracy in the annual 
report of the Education Department of 
the State of New York show that one in 
eighteen voters in the State is illiterate. 
Switzerland, Holland, England, and Scot- 
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land all make a better showing; and in 
Germany, in 1903, only one out of 2,500 
recruits for the army was unable to read 
and write. 

The figures for France show a very 
slightly greater proportion of illiteracy 
than in New York. In the United 
States, as a whole, one voter in every 
nine is unable to read and write. 

The greatest proportion of illiterates 
is among the foreign-born; but there are 
more illiterate children of native-born 
persons than of foreign-born in this State. 
The percentage of illiteracy in New 
York and other large cities of the State 
is less than in several rural counties. 
Clinton County, far from any large city, 
has a greater proportion of illiterate 
voters than any other county north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Night Schools of Philadelphia. 


Superintendent Brumbaugh is _plan- 
ning to reorganize completely the Phila- 
delphia night school system. The night 
schools are to be placed under as close 
supervision and direction by the associate 
and district superintendents as the day 
schools. Dr. Brumbaugh believes that 
with the best qualified teachers, the 
system can be administered for half the 
amount of money heretofore spent on it. 
The average annual expenditures of late 
years has been $70,000. 

Philadelphia was probably the first 
city in the country to start night schools. 
With the exception of the four years 
during the Civil War, night schools have 
been open there every winter since 1850. 
Chicago started its system of night 
instruction in 1856. 

There were in Philadelphia last year 
about fifty evening schools, including two 
high schools. The average number of 
pupils enrolled was upward of 17,000, 
but the average attendance was less than 
11,000, or only a little more than one-third 
of the total enrollment for the term, 
which was 27,294. 


The average age of the pupils was 
nineteen years. Of the whole number 
enrolled, 20,000 were under 21 years of 
age; 5,427 were between 21 and 30 years; 
1,499 between 30 and 40 years; 411 
between 40 and 50 years, and 88 were 
more than 50 years of age. 
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In and About New York City. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The Board of Education at the meeting 
on September 20 asked for $26,795,398 
for the schools next year. This is an 
increase of $3,437,209 over the appro- 
priation of last year. But last year’s 
a was eked out by an issue 
of $500,000 of bonds, so that the real 
increase is $2,937,209. The budget will 
come before the Board of Estimate on 
October 3. The Board of Estimate has 
in the oe usually scaled down the re- 
quest of the Board of Education. 

The sum of $20,864,976.72 is asked for 
the general fund, an increase of $2,125,- 
553.75 over the sum allowed this year. 
The general fund is devoted principally 
to paying teachers’ salaries. It is de- 
voted to the educational side of the 
schools. For the special school, fund 
$5,930,421.41 is wanted, an increase of 
$1,311,655.69. The special school fund 
is used for repairs, supplies, fuel, etc. 

The three-mill tax, a tax of three mills 
per dollar, the income of which it is 
obligatory should go to the schools, will 
bring in $18,917,382.55, and the Board, 
as noted, asks for nearly two million 
dollars more than that for the general 
fund. 

Out of these sums the teachers in the 
elementary schools will receive $15,- 
883,577.37, the teachers in the high and 
training schools $2,285,203.96, and the 
teachers in the ‘‘special branches”’ 
$498,514.58. The increase in the matter 
of appropriation for salaries is regular, 
being provided for by law. 

The Board made provision in the 
budget for making the salaries of janitors 
in Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond equal 
to those in Manhattan. This means an 
increase of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. for these men. The old schedule 
for the pay of janitors provided smaller 
— for janitors in Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond because living was then 
—— to be cheaper in those sections 
of the city. 

There was some warm debate over the 
question of delaying the adoption of the 
budget until a later meeting, on the 
ground that to accept it without further 
opportunity to examine it was ‘“‘per- 
functory.”’ 

No provision was made for the $2,500 
salary for a private secretary to City 
Superintendent Maxwell. 

Among interesting items is the request 
for $451,094.09 to meet the school coal 
bill. The sum of $151,440 is asked for 
the equipment of gymnasiums, work- 
shops, kitchens, and kindergartens. 


Americanizing Russian Jews. 


One of the great Americanizing insti- 
tutions in New York City is the Educa- 
tional Alliance, situated in the midst of 
the Ghetto. The freshly arrived Russian 
Jews pile into this region, for here they 
can make themselves understood. The 
aim of the Alliance is to teach these peo- 
ple what it really means to be an Amer- 
ican. To this end, it forms classes in 
American history, civics, and kindred 
subjects. The classes are taught in 
Yiddish at first, but as soon as the 
students have attained some fluency in 
English, the use of Yiddish is discouraged. 

A kindred object of the Alliance is, b 
religious and ethical instruction, to teac 
the Russian Jew that he can preserve his 
religion and still be a good American. 





W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, O., 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism, also in all forms of neuralgia, 
and as yet I have not seen any depressant 
action. I prescribe antikamnia tablets 
by giving one every two or three hours.— 
North American Practitioner. 


The institution is non-sectarian, but as 
ninety per cent. of the population in the 
neighborhood is Hebrew, most of the 
work has to do with members of that faith. 
The young people are ambitious, and 
want to get into the already overcrowded 
professions, neglecting the trades. In 
order to combat this tendency and to 
direct the energy of the people into 
effective channels, the Alliance conducts 
classes in manual training, telegraphy, 
cooking, sewing, and millinery. The 
leaders try especially to get the immi- 
grants to become farmers. Agriculture 
gets the foreigner out into the country, 
where his children can have room to be 
clean, and the family is thrown into an 
American community. 
On the social side the Alliance conducts 
sewing clubs, athletic and debating 
clubs, and clubs for English conversation. 
Several plays are to be presented this 
ae among them Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth 
ight.” 


o great is the number of people to be 
cared for that the membership is limited. 
A waiting list is kept, however, from 
which new members are drawn as va- 
cancies occur. 


Over-Anxious Mothers. 


East Side mothers have acquired the 
idea that the health authorities intend to 
cut their children’s throats. The school 
doctors a few months ago performed some 
—- on youngsters for the removal 
of adenoid growths. The panicky East 
Side mothers immediately came to the 
conclusion that the health authorities 
were in league with the Russians and 
were plotting to draw the blood of Israel. 

Accordingly they have got into the 
habit of vanine to the school to save 
their children whenever they hear that 
a doctor is examining the pupils. A 
number of these panics occurred last 
June and this September they have taken 
_ with vexatious frequency. The 

ew York Sun tells the story of one such 
sare that occurred within a fortnight at 

ublic School 31. 

“Abram Rovinsky, who is one of the 
school board doctors, arrived in the 
class 1A primary department about 11 
o’clock and sat in a chair beside the 
teacher, Miss Barry, to arrange his exam- 
ination cards. The doctor’s only pur- 
pose was to examine the children’s 
throats and eyes. He was not planning 
for any operations. This was the first 
visit of the doctor to the 1A class, which 
is made up of six-year-old children who 
have begun to go to school this year for 
the first time. 

‘‘Rosa Somebody whispered to Rachel 
Somebodyelse that the man sitting near 
teacher was a doctor, and that in his 
black satchel were long sharp knives. 
The story spread from seat to seat, that 
he was ‘a Russian cut-throat.’ There 
was a twisting and a turning and a ner- 
vous rattling of slates. A little girl 
bounced out in the aisle and screamed. 

‘‘That scream was the last pound of 
steam bearable, and the boiler exploded. 
With a rush the children started toward 
the doors of the room, howling with a 
nameless terror. Only thin folding doors 
——- Miss Barry’s class from five 
other primary classes on the same floor, 
and thru these doors the noise of the 
uproar passed on from room to room 
until five hundred little ones on that 
floor, the second, were yelling and run- 
ning about hysterically. 

‘“Then it was that the principal came 
down from her office on the floor above 
to learn the cause of the upheaval. One 
glance at Dr. Rovinsky, standing be- 
wildered in the middle of a tragic ring- 
around-a-rosy game, was enough to tell 
Miss O’Connell the cause of the trouble, 
and she started in to save the day. 


‘‘In a few minutes she had the children 
arranged in lines, had telephoned for 
help from the Madison Street Police 
Station, and had ordered the piano to 
help everybody break into song. The 
choral singing in children panics corres- 
ponds with the fire hose in parental riots. 

“In the first excitement a few of the 
children had got out on the street and 
scurried toward nearby tenements. 
Wherefore, when the school children had 
been marched singing down the stairs 
and ranged in lines along Monroe Street, 
the mothers that the principal had been 
expecting began to arrive. Down the 
little incline of Gouverneur Street they 
came screaming, and ran along the line 
of children like tigresses in search of 
their own. : The principal stood on the 
steps at the girls’ entrance and told the 
mothers to take their children home. 

One woman named Mrs. Sodam was 
crying for her six-year-old Sammy. 
Sammy was found and submerged in a 
sea of kisses, after which Mrs. Sodam 
quieted down, upon being assured by 
Miss O’Connell that Sammy could come 
back into school without fear of harm. 
But the little boy wanted a holiday and 
refused to return, whereupon Mrs. Sodam 
took him over her knee and applied a 
broad hand. 

“‘By the time, however, that Mrs. 
Sodam had convinced her son that he 
displayed no sense in being frightened, 
there were so few of the part time morning 
scholars left in the street that Miss 
O’Connell decided there was no use 
resuming the morning work. The prin- 
cipal had used up her luncheon hour now 
in pacifying mothers and children. Also 
the afternoon pupils, who had seen noth- 
ing of the first scare, were beginning to 
arrive. 

‘‘Before bringing the afternoon pupils 

up to their floors, however, the principal 
first took them into the big basement 
layground, so that she might feel safe 
rom a repetition of the earlier trouble 
when the mothers of the afternoon 
scholars had heard of the visiting doctor. 
There was a merry time of singing and 
games, and the pupils were about to be 
marched upstairs at 1:30 o’clock when a 
terrific banging on the Monroe Street 
door again brought Miss O’Connell to the 
entrance. She opened the door upon an 
excited woman. 

“Gif me my Sammy!’”’ screamed the 
mother, who less than half an hour 
before had been telling Sammy not to 
make such ‘foolishness.’ ‘You should 
not to cut my Sammy’s throat!’ 

‘‘Again heads popped out of nearby 
tenement windows excitedly and again 
the maddened mothers charged upon the 
building. All this was too much for the 
teachers, and instead of continuing the 
line up the stairs the children were 
headed toward the street. When they 
were all lined up and Policemen Walsh, 
Foley, and Mott had shoved the parents 
into some semblance of order, Miss 

(Continued on page 251 ) 


Eruptions 


The only way to get, rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thonsands. 
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hundred, as compared with last year. 
The kindergartens, however, show a gain 
of five hundred. 

The loss in grammar school registration 
is mostly in the Italian district, and is 
caused in part by enlargment and im- 
provement of the parochial schools. 
Then, too, many of the children are still 
busy in the country picking grapes, 
berries, and tree fruits. 

The Buffalo night schools started work 
on September 24. Ten common schools 
were opened, as well as the high school 
and the technical high school, Three 
sessions a week, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday nights, will be held in each of the 
schools. In the high school courses will 
be given in all the commercial branches, 
in English, and the modern languages, 
in mathematics including analytic geom- 
etry and trigonometry, in chemistry, 
physics, and physiology, and in free-hand 
drawing, water color, and design. 

A registration deposit of $1 will be 
required, to be refunded at the end of 
the term for an attendance of three- 
fourths of the time from date of regis- 
tration. 

In the technical high school instruction 
will be given in mechanical and archi- 
tectural draughting, and courses have 
been arranged for workmen of all trades. 

The teachers and pupils of the Lafay- 
ette High Schoo! are sincerely sorry to 
lose their principal, Mr. Arthur Detmers, 
who, as announced in THE ScHoou 
JOURNAL, has accepted a position at Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa. The teachers 
gave a luncheon in his honor, and made 
him some valuable presents as an ex- 
pression of their appreciation of his 
services to the school. At the meeting of 
the school to bid him farewell he was 
cheered vigorously by the boys, with 
whom he has been especially popular. 


Doing Away With Illiteracy. 


The Legislature of Massachusetts at its 
recent session passed a law that every one 
under twenty-one years of age who could 
not pass an examination in reading and 
writing English should attend day school 
until he could comply with the provis- 
ions of the law. 

In North Adams the superintendent of 
schools established a special school espe- 
cially for those boys and girls who were 
obliged to give up their work in order to 
get the required education. Those who 
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preferred were allowed to go to the 
regular school in the district in which 
they lived. The new school opened with 
only eleven pupils and later this number 
was so reduced that the school was closed 
and the remaining pupils were trans- 
ferred to the regular schools. 

Ambition and a desire to get back to 
work stimulated these special pupils, 
most of whom were foreigners, to put 
forth their utmost efforts, with the result 
that this year in all North Adams there 
were found only five minors who could 
neither read nor write English. 


Statistics of Chicago. 


There are 706,550 minors in the city of 
Chicago. Two years ago there were 
680,592. The total population indi- 
eated by the number of children is 
1,780,506, as against 1,714,144 in 1904. 

The most noticeable fact in the sta- 
tistics gathered is the comparative in- 
crease in the number of pupils in private 
and parochial schools. In the two years 
the number in these schools have in- 
creased from 71,707 to 81,612, a gain of 
more than twelve per cent. The number 
in the public schools have in the mean- 
time grown only a trifle over one per cent. 

The superintendent of compulsory edu- 
cation cae attention to the fact that the 
figures show 3,293 males under sixteen 
and over fourteen who are neither em- 
ployed nor in attendance at school. This 
is a class not reached by the compulsory 
education act, as the boys are over 
fourteen. 

There are 192 illiterate minors in the 
city, 105 males and eighty-seven females. 
The negligence of parents was the cause 
of this illiteracy in fifty-one cases. Indi- 
gence, ill-health, mental weakness, and 
blindness were among the other causes 
assigned. Of the children who had been 
absent from school for a period of thirty 
days or more it was discovered that out 
of 1,218 cases investigated, 168 had been 
absent on account of the indifference of 
parents, twenty-five on account of ex- 
treme poverty, and fifty were incorrigible 
truants. Twenty-three had no excuse. 


Illiteracy in New York. 


The figures on illiteracy in the annual 
report of the Education Department of 
the State of New York show that one in 
eighteen voters in the State is illiterate. 
Switzerland, Holland, England, and Scot- 
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land all make a better showing; and in 
Germany, in 1903, only one out of 2,500 
recruits for the army was unable to read 
and write. 

The figures for France show a very 
slightly greater proportion of illiteracy 
than in New York. In the United 
States, as a whole, one voter in every 
nine is unable to read and write. 

The greatest proportion of illiterates 
is among the foreign-born; but there are 
more illiterate children of native-born 
persons than of foreign-born in this State. 
The percentage of illiteracy in New 
York and other large cities of the State 
is less than in several rural counties. 
Clinton County, far from any large city, 
has a greater proportion of illiterate 
voters than any other county north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Night Schools of Philadelphia. 


Superintendent Brumbaugh is _plan- 
ning to reorganize completely the Phila- 
delphia night school system. The night 
schools are to be placed under as close 
supervision and direction by the associate 
and district superintendents as the day 
schools. Dr. Brumbaugh believes that 
with the best qualified teachers, the 
system can be administered for half the 
amount of money heretofore spent on it. 
The average annual expenditures of late 
years has been $70,000. 


Philadelphia was probably the first 
city in the country to start night schools. 
With the exception of the four years 
during the Civil War, night schools have 
been open there every winter since 1850. 
Chicago started its system of night 
instruction in 1856. 

There were in Philadelphia last year 
about fifty evening schools, including two 
high schools. The average number of 
pupils enrolled was upward of 17,000, 
but the average attendance was less than 
11,000, or only a little more than one-third 
of the total enrollment for the term, 
which was 27,294. 

The average age of the pupils was 
nineteen years. Of the whole number 
enrolled, 20,000 were under 21 years of 
age; 5,427 were between 21 and 30 years; 
1,499 between 30 and 40 years; 411 
between 40 and 50 years, and 88 were 
more than 50 years of age. 
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In and About New York City. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The Board of Education at the meeting 
on September 20 asked for $26,795,398 
for the schools next year. This is an 
increase of $3,437,209 over the appro- 
priation of last year. But last year’s 
eS was eked out by an issue 
of $500,000 of bonds, so that the real 
increase is $2,937,209. The budget will 
come before the Board of Estimate on 
October 3. The Board of Estimate has 
in the pes usually scaled down the re- 
quest of the Board of Education. 

The sum of $20,864,976.72 is asked for 
the general fund, an increase of $2,125,- 
553.75 over the sum allowed this year. 
The general fund is devoted principally 
to paying teachers’ salaries. It is de- 
voted to the educational side of the 
schools. For the special school, fund 
$5,930,421.41 is wanted, an increase of 
$1,311,655.69. The special school fund 
is used for repairs, supplies, fuel, etc. 

The three-mill tax, a tax of three mills 
per dollar, the income of which it is 
obligatory should go to the schools, will 
bring in $18,917,382.55, and the Board, 
as noted, asks for nearly two million 
dollars more than that for the general 
fund. 

Out of these sums the teachers in the 
elementary schools will receive $15,- 
883,577.37, the teachers in the high and 
training schools $2,285,203.96, and the 
teachers in the ‘‘special branches’ 
$498,514.58. The increase in the matter 
of appropriation for salaries is regular, 
being provided for by law. 

The Board made provision in the 
budget for making the salaries of janitors 
in Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond equal 
to those in Manhattan. This means an 
increase of twenty or twenty-five per 
cent. for these men. The old schedule 
for the pay of janitors provided smaller 
wages for janitors in Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond because living was then 
— to be cheaper in those sections 
of the city. 

There was some warm debate over the 
question of delaying the adoption of the 
budget until a later meeting, on the 
ground that to accept it without further 
opportunity to examine it was ‘‘per- 
functory.”’ 

No provision was made for the $2,500 
salary for a private secretary to City 
Superintendent Maxwell. 

Among interesting items is the request 
for $451,094.09 to meet the school coal 
bill. The sum of $151,440 is asked for 
the equipment of gymnasiums, work- 
shops, kitchens, and kindergartens. 


Americanizing Russian Jews. 


One of the great Americanizing insti- 
tutions in New York City is the Educa- 
tional Alliance, situated in the midst of 
the Ghetto. The freshly arrived Russian 
Jews pile into this region, for here they 
can make themselves understood. The 
aim of the Alliance is to teach these peo- 
ple what it really means to be an Amer- 
ican. To this end, it forms classes in 
American history, civics, and kindred 
subjects. The classes are taught in 
Yiddish at first, but as soon as the 
students have attained some fluency in 
English, the use of Yiddish is discouraged. 

A kindred object of the Alliance is, b 
religious and ethical instruction, to teac 
the Russian Jew that he can preserve his 
religion and still be a good American. 


W. S. Rowley, M. D., Cleveland, 0O., 
writes: I take great pleasure in saying 
that I have found antikamnia tablets 
very valuable in both acute and chronic 
rheumatism, also in all forms of neuralgia, 
and as yet I have not seen any depressant 
action. I prescribe antikamnia tablets 
by giving one every two or three hours.— 
North American Practitioner. 





The institution is non-sectarian, but as 
ninety per cent. of the population in the 
neighborhood is Hebrew, most of the 
work has to do with members of that faith. 
The young people are ambitious, and 
want to get into rm already overcrowded 
professions, neglecting the trades. In 
order to combat this tendency and to 
direct the energy of the people into 
effective channels, the Alliance conducts 
classes in manual training, telegraphy, 
cooking, sewing, and millinery. The 
leaders try especially to get the immi- 
grants to become farmers. Agriculture 
gets the foreigner out into the country, 
where his children can have room to be 
clean, and the family is thrown into an 
American community. 
On the social side the Alliance conducts 
sewing clubs, athletic and debating 
clubs, and clubs for English conversation. 
Several plays are to be presented this 
en among them Shakespeare’s “Twelfth 
ight.” 


o great is the number of people to be 
cared for that the membership is limited. 
A waiting list is kept, however, from 
which new members are drawn as va- 
cancies occur. 


Over-Anxious Mothers. 


East Side mothers have acquired the 
idea that the health authorities intend to 
cut their children’s throats. The school 
doctors a few months ago performed some 
oo on youngsters for the removal 
of adenoid growths. The panicky East 
Side mothers immediately came to the 
conclusion that the health authorities 
were in league with the Russians and 
were plotting to draw the blood of Israel. 

Accordingly they have got into the 
habit of rushing to the school to save 
their children whenever they hear that 
a doctor is examining the pupils. A 
number of these panics occurred last 
June and this September they have taken 
_ with vexatious frequency. The 

ew York Sun tells the story of one such 
panic that occurred within a fortnight at 
Public School 31. 

“Abram Rovinsky, who is one of the 
school board doctors, arrived in the 
class 1A primary department about 11 
o’clock and sat in a chair beside the 
teacher, Miss ax! to arrange his exam- 
ination cards. The doctor’s only pur- 
pose was to examine the children’s 
throats and eyes. He was not planning 
for any operations. This was the first 
visit of the doctor to the 1A class, which 
is made up of six-year-old children who 
have begun to go to school this year for 
the first time. 

‘Rosa Somebody whispered to Rachel 
Somebodyelse that the man sitting near 
teacher was a doctor, and that in his 
black satchel were long sharp knives. 
The story spread from seat to seat, that 
he was ‘a Russian cut-throat.’ There 
was a twisting and a turning and a ner- 
vous rattling of slates. A little girl 
bounced out in the aisle and screamed. 

“‘That scream was the last pound of 
steam bearable, and the boiler exploded. 
With a rush the children started toward 
the doors of the room, howling with a 
nameless terror. Only thin folding doors 
separate Miss Barry’s class from five 
other primary classes on the same floor, 
and thru these doors the noise of the 
uproar passed on from room to room 
until five hundred little ones on that 
floor, the second, were yelling and run- 
ning about hysterically. 

‘*Then it was that the principal came 
down from her office on the floor above 
to learn the cause of the upheaval. One 
glance at Dr. Rovinsky, standing be- 
wildered in the middle of a tragic ring- 
around-a-rosy game, was enough to tell 
Miss O’Connell the cause of the trouble, 
and she started in to save the day. 


“In a few minutes she had the children 
arranged in lines, had telephoned for 
help from the Madison Street Police 
Station, and had ordered the piano to 
help everybody break into song. The 
choral singing in children panics corres- 
ponds with the fire hose in parental riots. 

‘“‘In the first excitement a few of the 
children had got out on the street and 
scurried toward nearby tenements. 
Wherefore, when the school children had 
been marched singing down the stairs 
and ranged in lines along Monroe Street, 
the mothers that the principal had been 
expecting began to arrive. Down the 
little incline of Gouverneur Street they 
came screaming, and ran along the line 
of children like tigresses in search of 
their own. ' The principal stood on the 
steps at the girls’ entrance and told the 
mothers to take their children home. 

One woman named Mrs. Sodam was 
crying for her six-year-old Sammy. 
Sammy was found and submerged in a 
sea of kisses, after which Mrs. Sodam 
quieted down, upon being assured by 
Miss O’Connell that Sammy could come 
back into school without fear of harm. 
But the little boy wanted a holiday and 
refused to return, whereupon Mrs. Sodam 
took him over her knee and applied a 
broad hand. 

“By the time, however, that Mrs. 
Sodam had convinced her son that he 
displayed no sense in being frightened, 
there were so few of the part time morning 
scholars left in the street that Miss 
O’Connell decided there was no use 
resuming the morning work. The prin- 
cipal had used up her luncheon hour now 
in pacifying mothers and children. Also 
the afternoon pupils, who had seen noth- 
ing of the first scare, were beginning to 
arrive. 

‘Before bringing the afternoon pupils 
up to their floors, however, the principal 
first took them into the big basement 
layground, so that she might feel safe 
rom a repetition of the earlier trouble 
when the mothers of the afternoon 
scholars had heard of the visiting doctor. 
There was a merry time of singing and 
games, and the pupils were about to be 
marched upstairs at 1:30 o’clock when a 
terrific banging on the Monroe Street 
door again brought Miss O’Connell to the 
entrance. She opened the door upon an 
excited woman. 

““Gif me my Sammy!’”’ screamed the 
mother, who less than half an hour 
before had been telling Sammy not to 
make such ‘foolishness.’ ‘You should 
not to cut my Sammy’s throat!’ 

‘‘Again heads popped out of nearby 
tenement windows excitedly and again 
the maddened mothers charged upon the 
building. All this was too much for the 
teachers, and instead of continuing the 
line up the stairs the children were 
headed toward the street. When they 
were all lined up and Policemen Walsh, 
Foley, and Mott had shoved the parents 
into some semblance of order, Miss 


(Continued on page 251 ) 


Eruptions 


The only way to get, rid 
of pimples and other erup- 
tions is to cleanse the blood, 
improve the digestion, stim- 
ulate the kidneys, liver and 
skin. The medicine to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. 

lass blowing done on the premises. 


Metalware Manufacturing Depart- 
ment in the House. 


THE w Illustrated Magazine 
FOUR-TRACK 
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to Subscribers at Newsestands 


CLEMENT L. MARTZLOFF, 
Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, O; 
President Perry County School Examiners; 
Instr, in Geography, State Univ. Summer School, 


writes as follows: 


“I want to testify again to the educa- 
tional value of The Four-Track News and 
how valuable I find it in my Geography 
work in the schools, for which purpose I have 
never found anything better in the way of 
supplementary reading. My teachers use it 
in connection with History. The pupils are 
delighted with it. 1 wish it were possible 
that the attention of teachers could be 
more generally called to its use.” 


=> 


“Please send The Four-Track News to 
Miss Hazel Fisher. I am a school teacher 
and offered this magazine as a prize to the 
member of my A class who made the highest 
average, Miss Fisher won.” 

ARTHUR Nasu, Columbus, O. 





“I find it a great help in my Geography 
classes.” CALLIE CRAWFORD, Brooklyn, Ia. 
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The Pathfinder, the Old Reliable National News Reyiew, 
gives you every week all the important news of the world, 
stated clearly and without bias. It is the only newsreview 
that is truly comprehensive, and at the same time is not 
padded or bulky. It gives you the wheat without the chaff. 
Itisatime saver for busy people. In purpose it is high- 
toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a protest against sensa- 
tional journalism. It takes the place of periodicals costing 
$3.4 $4. Try it and you would not be without it for mary 
times its cost—$1 a year. The Pathfinder, Wash., D.~ 










Beyond Him. 


In the staging of one of -his earlier 
plays, Joseph Jefferson, accompanied b 
a friend, attended a rehearsal, at whic 
a lively disagreement arose between two 
of the actresses as to the possession of 
the center of the stage during a certain 
scene. While the manager poured oil 
upon the troubled waters Jefferson sat 
carelessly swinging his feet from the rail 
of an adjoining box. The friend could 
stand it no longer. , 

“‘Good Lord, Jefferson,” he exclaimed, 
“this will ruin your play. Who don’t 
you settle matters? You could if you 
only would!” 

Jefferson shook his head gravely, but 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘No, George,” 
he replied; ‘‘the Lord only made one 
man who could ever manage the sun and 
moon, and you remember even he let the 
stars alone.’’—Harver’s Weekly. 


Burton Hoimes, of Travelog fame, 
the eminent traveler, author, and lec- 
turer, is once more in this country, after 
nearly ten months of foreign travel in 
search of the quaint and the picturesque, 
the beautiful and the unique. Last 
season he forced all of his engagements 
into the short space of ten weeks, that 
he might be enabled to visit Egypt at a 
time of year when the social life of Cairo 
is at its height, and when a protracted 
trip up the Nile is at the most healthful 
season of the year. This season, about 
to commence, Mr. Holmes will present 
entirely new Travelogs to his audiences, 
with ‘‘Cairo, the Egypt of To-day,” and 
“The Nile, the Egypt of Yesterday,” 
as his first two subjects. The late winter 
and spring months were devoted to the 
gathering of material in Egypt. On 
April 7, Mr. Holmes sailed into the Bay 
of Naples; on the afternoon of that very 
day, Vesuvius began the greatest erup- 
tion of the century, and he was there, 
with motion-picture-cameras and kodaks, 
to indelibly record this dire event for the 
benefit of his stay-at-home patrons. 
‘‘Naples and Nearby, the Beauty Spots 
of Southern Italy,’ will be his fourth 
lecture, while his fifth and last will be 
devoted to ‘‘ Vesuvius in Fury, the Great 
Eruption of 1906.’ Incidentally, he also 
visited Athens during the Olympic Games 
and this most delightful city, with its 
more than interesting past, will form the 
topic of the third Travelog, with a 
liberal portion of it devoted to the 
Olympic Games, in which every American 
should take a —— pride, because of 
the prowess of so many American ath- 
letes. Mr. Holmes will show the principal 
events in motion pictures. 
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Wild With Itching Humor. 


Eruption Broke Out 1n Spots ALL 
Over Bopy—Curep at EXPENSE OF 
Onty $1.25—THANKs CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 

‘‘The Cuticura Remedies cured me of 
my skin disease, and I am very thankful 
to you. My trouble was eruption of the 
skin, which broke out in spots all over 
my body, and caused a continual itching, 
which nearly drove me wild at times. I 
got medicine of a doctor, but it did not 
cure me, and when I saw in a paper your 
ad., I sent to you for the Cuticura book 
and I studied my case init. I then went 


to the drug store and bought one cake: 


of Cuticura Soap, one box of Cuticura 
Ointment and one vial of Cuticura Pills. 
From the first application I received 
relief. I used the first set and two extra 
cakes of Cuticura Soap, and was com- 
pletely cured. I had suffered for two 
years, and I again thank Cuticura for my 
cure. Claude N. Johnson, Maple Grove 
Farm, R. F. D. 2, Walnut; Kan., June 
15, 1905.” 


JOY LINE 
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First-Class Passenger, Express and 
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RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
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EVERY WEEK DAY AT 4 P. M. 


From Piers 97 and 28. Fast River, 
foot Catharine St., N. Y. 
First-class Service; Elegant Steamers; Fine Cuisine 
For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Pier 27 (New), E. R., New York. 
Telephone, $00 Orchard. 
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O’Connell, standing on the rostrum of 
the steps, made a speech. 

‘She told the mothers what she 
thought of them; those mothers with 
lowered eyes. And lower were the eyes 
of the older pupils, who had been un- 
afraid thru it all and were now blushing 
for the hysteria of their elders. 

‘‘At last, with scathing words, she 
dismissed them, and the crowd filed 
away. There was much cap lifting when 
the principal walked toward her car later 
in the afternoon and many low bows 
from tousle-headed mothers, who stopped 
Miss O’Connell to assure her that never 
should there be such a ‘foolishness’ again 
—till the next time.” 


Bits From Dr. Harris’ Report. 


The annual school bill of the United 
States amounts to no less than half of 
the sum yearly expended to run the 
government. 

During his last year of office, Dr. 
Harris conducted an inquiry into the 
length of service of teachers in 379 cities 
and towns. The average term of service 
is fourteen years for men and eleven for 
women. About a third of the total have 
taught some five years; a quarter have 
taught between five and ten years; 
seventeen per cent. between ten and 
fifteen years, and eleven per cent. from 
fifteen to twenty years. Between six 
and seven per cent. have taught from 
twenty to twenty-five years, a little 
more than four per cent. have taught for 
more than a quarter of a century, and 
two per cent have taught over thirty-five 
years. 

This, by the way, is the term which 
entitles teachers in most parts of conti- 
nental Europe to a pension amounting 
to four-fifths of the last year’s salary. 
But the pension idea is in its infancy in 
the United States. Three States only, 
Maryland, Ohio, and New Jersey, have 
made provision for this. 

There are 617 institutions of higher 
learning, with a pupil attendance of 
118,000, and a teaching staff of 17,599 
men and 4,267 women. So rapid is the 
increase in the demand for higher edu- 
cation that it is throwing open a thousand 
new positions annually to teachers pro- 
moted from secondary schools. In 1890 
there were 7,918 professors and _ in- 
structors in colleges and universities, 
not counting professional schools. By 
1903 the number had increased to 20,887. 
The secondary schools of the country 
show a like expansion. In 1890 they 
were taught by 16,329 teachers; by 1903 
the total had risen to 33,795. 

In more than two-thirds of the cities 
of the country having 8,000 inhabitants 
and over, manual training is taught in 
the public schools. There are 588 school 
systems in cities of the size named, and in 
411 of the number manual training forms 
part of the course of instruction. 

The figures relating to business courses 
are also significant. Last year 717 pub- 
lic schools maintained regular business 
courses and the number of students en- 
rolled was 44,213, while 3,192 public 
schools gave instruction in bookkeeping 
to 85,313 students. 


To Lapirs Onty.—The wish to be 
beautiful is predominant in every woman, 
and none can say she does not care 
whether she is beautiful or not. Dr. T. 


Schoolrooms 


The gravity of the dust question as applied to our schoolrooms is such that we 
cannot afford to ignore its significance. While great attention has been given to 


ventilation, very little has been given to dust. 

When it is considered how much dust is constantly being raised by. shuffling 
feet, it becomes necessary that, in order to correct the dust evil in our schools, we 
must use some means whereby the dust will be prevented from circulating. It has 


— 
Floor Dressing 


AS syd is used the amount of circulating dust is reduced eleven-twelfths. What 
a boon this must be to teachers and scholars. Irritation of eyes and 

DRESSI NG physical discomfort are not the most serious consequences of dust: Dust 
peta! rey is one of the most potent factors in the spread of diseases such as 
wad aa Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and others too numerous to mention. 

Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the flooring, reduces labor, 
and saves its cost many times over. Will not evaporate. Sold by the 
barrel or in cans of varying capacity by dealers generally. 

Patent Standard @iler makes process of application easy and 
economical, 

We willapply without charge Standard Floor Dressing to the floor 
of one room so that ie can personally see that all we claim for it is true. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical authorities on 
“Dust and its Dangers” gladly furnished upon request. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

















F. Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Magical | 
Beautifier, elicits a clear, transparent 
complexion, free from Tan, Freckles, or | 
Moth Patches, and so closely imitating | 
nature as to defy detection. It has the | 
highest medical testimony, as well as 
professional celebrities, and on its own| 


merits it has become one of the largest | All teachers and pupils familiar with Barnes’ Brief Histery will be glad to possess this larger 
and more elaborate history by the same authors, containing many facts omitted from the 
smaller history for want of space. The whole written in a popular style for home and family 
reading as well as school reference. 


and a popular specialty in the trade. 
Frerp. T. Hopkins, Sole Proprietor, 37 
Great Jones Street, New York. For sale 
by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Deal- 
ers thruout the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. 





LINES 





“America’s Greatest Railroad” 


Operating more than 2,000 miles of Railway 
East of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati 


COMPRISING THE 
New York Central & Hudson River | Lake Erie & Western 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Chicago, Indiana & Southern 
yore ae | Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheeling 
Michigan Central 
| New York & Ottawa 


Boston and Albany 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie and Rutland Railroads 


lor a copy of ‘America’s Winter Resorts”? send a two-cent stamp to George H 
Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand Central Station, New York 
C. F. DALY, 

Passenger Traffic Manager, 

NEW YORK 








A. 8S. BARNESG CO., 


BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY 


A complete history of the United States brought down to date. Intwo 
volumes. Royal Octavo profusely illustrated, Price $5.00 


New and Complete Catalog Free 





11-15 East 24th St., New York 
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Teachers’ 


September 29, 1906 


A History of Art 








BREW 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





By William Henry Goodyear, M. A. 


A Brief History of Architecture, Sculpture, 
Painting and Music. 320 Illustra- 
tions. 394 Pages. 8 vo. cloth. 


Agencies. 
TEACHERS!’ 


ER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


This has long been recog- 
nized as the best brief compre- 





31 Union Sq.,New York | hensive work on the subject. 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 


9 va , 
Kcllo S A CHC igs gous meter nymies, eat | This last edition contains ad- 
leges and Normal Schools. ish year | ditional illustrated chapters on 


For quick work, cali, ’phone or wire. 


Modern Painting and the History 





JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sonic SGneacc |of Music. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. 


To meet the de- 
mands for a two years’ course 
in Art History the publishers 
have issued a two volume edi- 


Write for circular and blank to-day 





B. F. CLARK 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


VAN BUREN ST Meier |tion; the First part contains 


History of Architecture and Sculp- 
AEE | ture; the Second Part, History 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.| has been adopted for use by 


Senda for circulars 


of Painting (including Modern 
AGENCY Painting) and Music. This book 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


New York. 156 Fifth Ave. 


of vacancies and tells 
you about them 
and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 


Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg, 
Washington, D. C , 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block 


AN AGENCY 
SAT 
RECOMNMEN D S (Young Ladies’ Schools. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


leading institutions all over 
AGENCIES 4 Ashburton Place si ‘ ‘ 

Boston : Mass.) the country, including Brown 
san Erancieco, an Marketse | University, Vassar College, St. 
Los An S, te) . . . . 

Angeles, s25 Stimson Block | Louis High School, University 
is valuable in proportion to its of Colorado, Kansas State Nor- 
influence. If it merely hears| ma] School and hundreds of 


is something, but if it is ‘ 
asked to recommend a teacher/ Seminaries, Academies and 


PRICES: 








FISHER Mitts. AGENCY trict, < 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


$2.80 Net 
$3.00 Net 


129 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Special rates jor 








Introduction quoted on application. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, °° “°"**" Q® a. : ‘A. S. Barnes & Co. 


—— permanent “~~ 4 of any Western Agen 
eomin 


in. Get in line ear! 


We can help you. 
idesinanr. 


Many vacancies for Septem 


Address for 2ist Year Book C. plember, already 11-15 East 24th Street, 





NEW YORK 








SCHERMERHOR a | ei point a _ BULLOCK & CREN SHAW 





The Pratt Teachers’ 


Recommend? college and normal graduates, specialists, and other feachers to colleges, publicand 


private schovis. Advises parents about schools. 


| $88 ARCH STREET 


pen OPE, 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 





RATT, Manager. 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


A graduate school for the advanced study 
of education. Offers Thirty Courses in Psy- 
chology, Philosophy and Ethics, Physical 
Education, Science of Education, History of 
Education, and the Art of Teaching. Special 
course on Education of Defectives by leading 
experts. Fall term begins Sept. 22. Bulletin 
describing courses sent on application. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean. 
NEW YORK, Aug. 16, 1906, 


APPARATUS 


| 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. and 
G t tal ld 
| Seenecenedte| §6CHEMICALS 
| ing Gymnasium Paravhernalia. 
| Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior | 


toany made; it is fally guaranteed free from all | peu 

defects sither of material or workmanship. Any Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Pai 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time: This insures you, 
agamst the purcbase of inferior goods. When | 
youare buying gymnasium apparatus, place us | 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri‘es will | 

rovean inducement, Also, remember we chal. | 

nge comoarison and Will be glad to submit san. | 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding G6 Bros. 


| Largest manufacturers in the world of offioia! | 


| athletic goods. edad “reel Outfits 
Gymnesium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee ° ° » Mass. | Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 
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New York State Education Department 2 1 2 
SYLLABUS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS O J 6 
EIGHTH YEAR 





Reading II Poetry R E M I N G T O N 


SCOTT—THE LADY OF THE LAKE 


Complete 





With portrait, biographical sketch, critical intro- 
duction, synopsis, and introductory and explana- 
tory notes. 


272 pages, cloth Price 30 cents a copy 





POEMS FOR READING AND SE- 
LECTIONS FOR MEMORIZING 


IN THE EIGHTH YEAR TYPEWRITER 


Published in June, 1906, as No. 170-171 of are used for instruction purposes in the 
Maynard’s English Classic Series, and containing schools of the United States and Canada— 
the nine short poems for reading and the ten 
selections for memorizing in the eighth year. 


vastly more than all other makes combined. 


133 pages, cloth Price 25 cents a copy The choice of the commercial world is 


reflected in the equipment of the commer- 


Maynard, Merrill & Co. cial schools. 


Publishers REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
44-60 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK New York and Everywhere 









































THREE VALUABLE BOOKS 


Art of Class Management Education Through Nature Practical and Artistic Basketry 
By Asst. Supt. J. S. Taylor Ph.D. of the N.Y. By Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal By tena oo Tinsley, fermen Sytnel- 
City Schools. A most practical book, origi~ School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book pai jn the Minneapolis Fublic Schoo!s. 
nally prepared for use of the author’s on Nature Study for the working teacher. Fe Mt yt = ey conchae ee 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.00. Cloth, 12 mo. $1.25. schools, Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, es = II-15 East 24th Street, New York 











simply looking at them? Very few people 
can. The real test lies in the lead; if that is 
bad the pencils are bad. 

_ DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN. 
Z-\CILS are made entirely on a mathematical 
formula which never varies. 

Dixon’s school pencils have been planned by 
experts who have made a study of the best 
educational methods. If you would like to be introduced to the best send 
16c. in stamps and abundant samples will be sent you. 

Have you noticed that the initial letters in these advertisements were 
arranged in alphabetical order? 




















JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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At This Season Makes a Specialty of 


Our Selected School Book Stock en- 

ables us to save you time and money. 
« t Wecan ship in one shipment text-books | | il S t 

ay or of all publishers. Low prices, complete t 09 

and immediate filling of orders, prompt- 

ness and accuracy have made us The 


Largest Strictly Bookselling House 
Company cei a New York 
All sorts of POPULAR AND MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS (for libraries, sehools, and hookseliers. We 


mail on application our School Book Catalogue con- 
taining net and mailing prices, and telegraphic code, 


























INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY **xass*"" 


Henny M. Paruures, Vice-President 
Wm. H. Sarcegant, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatux, President 
Wx. W. McCrenca, 2d Vice-President 

December 31, 1905 
ASSETS . . . « « .« $40,082,953 SURPLUS . © © « « $3,366,374 
LIABILITIES - «© « « $6,716,579 LNSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 


Since its Organization the (empany has Paid to its Policyholders in 
DEATHGLAIMS . . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED . . $4,847,531 


DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HINTS 48° HELPS 


For the SCHOOL-ROOM 


ARRANGED BY CAROLINE S. GRIFFIN 








UCCESSFUL plans and devices contributed by one hundred and fifty teachers 
who have used them in their school. What others have found helpful can be 


: tried again and again, and the successful plans of ene school-room can be used 
in others with like success. No onk teacher can use all the suggestions, bnt here are 
helptul plans for every possible contingency that may occur in the life of any ele- 


mentary school, 
12 mo. cloth. 192 pp. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR BY MAIL. 


Our New Catalog of Books 
for Teaehers on Kequest. 


$1.00 postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., new york 


NOW is the time to order School 
Furniture. Don’t forget to write 
HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE 
CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Manufacturers of the 
Standard and _  Faultless 
School Desks. All other 
furniture used in the school- 
room sold at very lowest prices. 

Also manufacturers of Opera, 
Assembly and Church Seating. © 
Write for prices. 






















RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS | 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al] grades, Lantern slides, etc. | 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced , 
collections in the market. 40 Minerals in good case, for $2.09. 40 | 
SS rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, | 
—— for $3.50. Send for circulars. | 
. EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. | 
Commissioner HARRIS says: “ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinien, should have these collections.” 





REAVERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when commun- 
cating with advertisers, 


, , 5 
The Baker | School Books | 33-37 East| Pp ears 


My grandmother 
used Pears’ Soap; 
perhaps yours did, 
too. We owe them 


gratitude for that. 


Use Pears’ for 
the children; they 
soon acquire the 


habit. 


Established in 1789. 








How to secure 
a permanent income 


That is the title of our interesting 
booklet that tells how your money can 
be invested to the very best advantage. 

It goes right into the subject of rubber 
and cocoa culture. 

The wonderful possibilities of these 
two products are shown by the great in- 
creases of the past 11 years—540% increase 
in the price of rubber, 500% in imports 
of cocoa, 

Our plantations in the Republic of 
Panama are perfectly adapted to the cul- 
ture of rubber and cocoa. 54,000 trees 
are already planted, but the property will 
support 20 times that number. 

Take advantage of this opportunity to 
secure a permanent income. Send for 
our booklet ‘‘ How to Secure a Permanent 
Income,’ and learn all the facts. It places 
you under no obligation. 


Veraguas Plantations Co. 
684 Drexel Building Philadelphia 














BARNES’ STEEL PENS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
NONE BETTER IN THE WORLD 
Perfect Durable Smooth 


Samples t our School Pens—Six Cents 
Illustrated Circular Free 


A. S. BARNES &6 COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street NEW YORK 














through the Sprague 

system, the original. 

Prepares for the bar 

and for success in 

business or public 

life. Plan approved 

by judges and educators. Successful graduates every where. 
Liberal Terms, Special offer now, Catalog free. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 

47h Majeatic Ridg., Detroit, Mieh, 





ed 








